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Some ideas for 
successful living 


Not long ago there was an 

interesting and popular mo- 
tion picture being heavily adver- 
tised. It was called “The Best 
Years Of Our Lives.” When you 
saw it or read about it, you 
began to wonder: What are the 
best years of my life? Or better 
still, what are the best days of 
all my years? I think the best 
days are today and tomorrow 
and the best year is the one that 
has just bowed into being. 


I don’t mean to sound like 
Pollyanna, but take a look at to- 
day and tomorrow. Today is the 
only time-period we’re_ really 
sure we have. And tomorrow is 
the only one we know we haven’t 
yet spoiled even a little. The 
past, even the newly-born re- 
grets of the year’s end, are dead 
and gone. Today is right here. 
We can kneel down and ask God 
from the bottom of contrite 
hearts: “Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” Then we 
can turn with confident hearts 
and say: “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” just to remind our- 
Selves more forcibly that God 
wants us concentrating upon 
each day as it comes. 


No matter how seriously we 
offended God through deliberate 
sins in the past, there’s no point 
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rooting among the dead bones of 
forgiven sins in the graveyard 
of yesterday. God loves us for 
what we can still become in the 
bright promise of tomorrow. We 
can face each tomorrow as the 
one day we shall really use well 
and profitably. And who ean say 
we’re wrong? Maybe tomorrow 
will be our biggest day, maybe 
even the day that will crown 
our service of God with the 
eternal reward of Heaven. 


So today and tomorrow are 
the best days of our years. Let’s 
talk about what we can do with 
them. Let’s talk especially about 
things we shall correct and im- 
prove in our home and family 
dealings. I don’t want to sug- 
gest your New Year resolutions 
for you, but maybe some con- 
structive thoughts about you 
and your family will produce 
resolution and reform. 


Contrary to moldy wisecracks, 
good resolutions do some good. 
If they do nothing else, they 
wilt somewhat the starchy front 
built up by our conceit. Getting 
ourselves to even admit our 
faults is a great good. With 
most of us, Humility is the vir- 
tue we need most and practice 
the least. Oh, we give lip serv- 
ice to this charming virtue. But 
way down deep we're pretty 
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much in love with ourselves. So 
a few resolutions which make us 
see the truth about our faults, 
make us determined to try to 
improve, so life will be more 
pleasant for all those around us, 
such resolutions do some good. 
Bad as we are, how much worse 
we'd be, if we never made reso- 
lutions. Made properly and sin- 
cerely and at the right time 
(and a hangover period is not 
the right time), resolutions can 
change lives eternities. 


Notice what they did for Mary 
Magdalene, the Good Thief Dis- 
mas, St. Paul, St. Augustine. 


How about starting off with: 
This year I shall fulfill the basic 
purpose of my _ existence on 
earth. We all believe we were 
created to know, to love, and to 
serve Almighty God and thus to 
win happiness on earth and for- 
ever in Heaven. Let’s act like 
people who really believe that’s 
our main job on earth. To know 
God I must keep in touch with 
Him and that means I must 
pray each day. If I haven’t been 


praying, why not? Because Goj 
never gives me what I ask for’ 
Well, that’s not the only point jy 
prayer. We pray in order to pay 
our debts to God, to maintaiy 
contact with Him, not merely t) 
win favors from Him. 


Take the next matter of ow 
destiny—to love God. When yu 
love anyone, you do the thing 
that please him. God has mak 
known to the whole human rac 
His divine laws through the Ta 
Commandments. Why not s 
them up for yourself and yow 
family as Rules for Successfil 
Living you really intend to ob 
serve? Christ Himself remindei 
us: “If you love me, keep my 
commandments.” Do you thiti 
we'd have the tragic moral 
America lives in today, if th 
Ten Commandments were 48 
recognized? 

To love God and to serve Hin 
are two efforts that are like on. 
If we were to condense the Tul 
Commandments, we could mak 
them over into two—Love Goi 
and Love Your Neighbor for th 
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THE BEST DAYS OF OUR YEARS 


sake of God. If we kept God’s 
laws, or at least kept on trying 
hard to observe them, and if we 
helped our neighbors’ bodies and 
souls to please God, we’d fulfill 
our God-given destiny. Natu- 
rally, we’d see our most impor- 
tant neighbors are the members 
of our own family. We’d start 
making our homes God-like. 


That should be the second 
resolution: We shall make our 
homes truly God-like. Our model 
could be God’s own family— 
Jesus, Mary, Joseph. How soon 
such a resolve would make us 
fulfill our jobs as parents, obedi- 
ent children, married partners. 
The endless quarreling which 
wrecks the peace of so many 
homes would be cured by gen- 
uine kindness and consideration. 
The cursing, swearing, foul lan- 
gauge which so often set the 
pattern of children’s bad habits 
could be cured by adults in the 
home. Sure, there might be fail- 
ures, but the steady effort at 
trying teaches children. 


Instead of the corner tavern, 
the local movie house or the 
neighborhood drugstore’ being 
the center of activity for family 
members, suppose we make home 
the place where’ everything 
starts. That means taking time 
to stay home, plan with children, 
be patient with their noise and 
their friends, but can you think 
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of a better way to cure the 
youth problems everybody cries 
about? The annual cost of crime 
to each citizen of the United 
States is now $15.00. We spend 
entirely too much to correct our 
delinquent citizens, over 20% of 
whom are classified as youthful. 
Yet every expert on the subject 
admits the main cause of such 
crime is the broken home. And 
homes are broken because God 
and God’s ways of thinking and 
acting have been cast out. Why 
not put God back in our homes 
and make families really chil- 
dren of God? 

The third resolution, and this 
is the last since it’s not wise 
to make too many, is: We shall 
regard our children and their 
interests as more important 
than anything except our duties 
to God. The major sins in fam- 
ilies today could be cured if chil- 
dren would be had and seen. 
Our age not only refuses to let 
children be born. It tries to 
sidetrack their living off the 
main highways of thoughtful 
adult attention. We adults get 
so interested in world problems 
and national affairs that we for- 
get.the really important people 
for whom we are trying to build 
a better world. So our three 
resolutions are: Give God first 
place in our love and service: 
make our homes God-like: give 
children our full attention. 


Someone has invented a device that will pick up conversation 
three miles away. Stop him! There is trouble enough in the 
world as it is—McPherson Republican, 


& 


C. J. Woollen 


T is considered out of date to 

talk about feminism, which is 
an old-fashioned movement for 
securing complete equality be- 
tween the sexes. Nevertheless, 
during the war, newspapers 
found certain developments of it 
so unusual as to warrant re- 
mark. It was news. 

The facts on whieh the papers 
commented had to do with 
women in the war. One was the 
gazetting of a woman doctor to 
the relative rank of surgeon- 
lieutenant in the British Royal 
Navy. Another was a resolution 
of the American Medical Wom- 
en’s Association asking the 
Army Medical Corps “to ap- 
proach the War Department in 
order to secure proper military 
recognition and commissions for 
women physicians and sur- 
geons.” Still another fact was 
the formation of trained detach- 
ments of girls, whose chief car- 
ried the rank of sergeant, for 
scientific work at and around 
anti-aircraft gun stations. 

Many people were _ shocked 
when they read of these femin- 
ist developments. Some have 
never become reconciled to 
them, even though they spread 
so as to embrace an almost uni- 
versal women’s war service. To 
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Feminism Has Failed 


Condensed from The Homiletic and Pastoral Review* 


But women ea 
still rule world 


see incongruity in the system js 
regarded as a refusal to mov 
with the times. Those who & 
fend it would say that th 
emancipation of women wa 
long ago accomplished, and that 
the professional and occupatio- 
al equality of women with ma 
has long been recognized. But 
if that were so, there would hav 
been no call for the newspaper 
to treat naval and military ap 
pointments for women as a neW 
departure, even though the 
might have mentioned particula 
appointments of women—as (i 
men—as news. There woill 
have been no need for America 
women to appeal to the Arny 
Medical Corps as they did, for, 
had equality been fully recog: 
nized, so would their rights. 
On feminist principles, ther 
is no reason why women shoul 
not join the Services. If com 
plete equality is claimed, it i 
only men’s chivalry and sense 0 


from shouldering guns, ail 
taking their places in tanks aml 
trenches, manning submarines 
and piloting giant bombers 
and descending into the mine 
They compete with men in citi 
life; and on their own prine: 
ples, if they are feminists, the 
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may be expected to share in war 
the equality that is now theirs. 

But it is argued that the line 
must be drawn somewhere. On 
the contrary, it is not for us, 
nor for them, to draw the line; 
it was drawn a long time ago, 
and the feminist movement has 
completely ignored it. The line 
was drawn by Nature when the 
frst woman was created. It is 
a line of demarcation between 
the nature of man and the na- 
ture of woman. This has been 
emphasized by Pope Pius XI, in 
his Eneyclical, ‘“Divini  Illius 
Magistri,” where he speaks of 
the different kind of training re- 
quired for the boy and for the 
girl. 


The demarcation which the 
Pope is at pains to point out has 
not been accepted by the present 
age, which is hardly satisfied to 
accept anything as the Creator 
ordered it. Everything must be 
improved upon to the extent of 
being recreated. Men cannot im- 
prove upon woman — though 
they have insulted her by pre- 
tending to make her like them- 
selves, whereas there are so 
Many ways in which she is su- 
perior that they might with 
more reason have tried to make 
themselves like her. 

It is argued that this craze 
for equality began with the 
women themselves. But the 
movement for alleged “equal 
rights” was in reality little more 
than a rather disreputable ex- 
hibitionism: sometimes a stag- 
ing of low comedy, because it 


degraded the women who indulg- 
ed in it; often lurid drama, 
when women were arrested and 
went on hunger strike; and 
occasionally tragedy — for in 
stance, when a woman threw 
herself in front of a racehorse 
for the sake of the “cause.” 

Eventually politicians who 
had for so long opposed “votes 
for women” suddenly admitted 
their claim. But in doing so 
they had really prepared a trap, 
not for the agitators so much as 
women in general. For there 
were in the aggregate very few 
women who cared whether they 
voted or not. But put to them as 
the long-overdue restoration of 
rights, the vote was attractive 
and a tribute. 


The women who wanted votes 
had promised to do a tremen- 
dous work when universal suf- 
frage was the rule. They had 
vast reforms in view. There was 
one thing in particular which 
rightly infuriated them, and 
which they were going to set 
right when they came _ into 
power. That was the victimi- 
zation of little girls by male 
brutes. 

But they do not appear to have 
done much. The safety of little 
children, and women also, has 
become less and less over the 
last 25 years. Sexual crimes are 
enormously the _ increase, 
Women with their votes have 
not been able to stem the tide of 
brutality. And no one could deny 
that women themselves are to 
blame, 
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The intention is not to put the 
blame on women as a whole— 
far from it. Most women, in 
fact, disclaim adherence to femi- 
nist tenets, though it is of the 
essence of feminism that it pre- 
tends to speak for the sex as a 
whole. It never had the right 
to. The blame that attaches to 
women other than the active 
pioneers is for a negative fault: 
the same fault that the civilized 
world has been guilty of—that 
of allowing the noisy and less 
scrupulous few to impose their 
own standards upon society, and 
so implicitly agreeing to a gen- 
eral lowering of ideals. 


What did women do about sex 
crimes? Did they use their in- 
fluence to put a stop to them? 
No—they unwittingly encour- 
aged the sex maniac instead. 
They instituted, or rather al- 
lowed men to impose upon them, 
the fashions of semi-nudity and 
the cult of the bathing costume, 
so much censured by the Church. 
It is as if they despaired from 
the commencement of their new 
freedom of becoming like men 
after all, though some in their 
dress and manners certainly 
tried to do that. It is as if, de- 
spairing of becoming like men, 
they decided at least to be as 
unwomanly as they could, and 
to throw off the mystery which 
has always surrounded the fe- 
male figure, and which has been 
women’s protecticn both in 


Christian and some unchristian 
communities. 


As for protecting little girls, 


they did just the opposite. In 
spite of the prevalence of sex- 
maniacs, whose crimes they 
were so concerned to suppress, 
they actually allowed members 
of their own sex to dress their 
little children in abbreviated 
bathing-costumes in the warm 
weather as an everyday fash- 
ion, and to parade the streets in 
them. 


But that is not all. In their 
anxiety that women should earn 
their living in the same way as 
men, they have allowed young 
girls fresh from school to be ex- 
posed to terrible dangers in 
office and factory. Men, as long 
as they were not ousted from 
their jobs by women, accepted 
the notion of equality with de 
light. But they expected it to 
be an all-round equality; they 
thought that women who shared 
their work should share also 
their pleasures, and even their 
vices. Nor can women anywhere 
today look for the old-time privi- 
leges of women; the struggle 
for a seat in the street-car or 
underground is a mutual one, 
and the one who gets it first, 
whether man or woman, keeps 
it. 

We may well inquire what 
women have done for the world 
since they secured the vote. We 
may point to the chaotic condi- 
tion of society, and say that 
this is the sequel to a far worse 
world war than the first—a 
war which they have failed to 
prevent. And if they indignant- 
ly deny that they are in fault, 


| 


because it is men who make 
wars, we may point out that, 
since they have equality, they 
at least must share responsibil- 
ity. John Ruskin, who was so 
expert in assessing responsibil- 
ity for social evils, would have 
held women wholly responsible. 
He says in “Sesame and Lilies”: 


“There is not a war in the 
world, no, nor an injustice, but 
you women are answerable for 
it; not in that you have pro- 
voked it, but in that you have 
not hindered. Men, by their na- 
ture, are prone to fight; they will 
fight for any cause, or for none. 
It is for you to choose their 
cause for them, and to forbid 
them when there is no cause. 
There is no suffering, no injus- 
tice, no misery in the earth, but 
the guilt of it lies lastly with 
you. Men can bear the sight of 
it, but you should not be able to 
bear it. Men may tread it down 
without sympathy in their own 
struggle; but men are feeble in 
sympathy, and contracted in 
hope; it is you only who can 
feel the depths of pain, and con- 
ceive the way of its healing. 
Instead of trying to do this, vou 
turn away from it; you shut 
yourselves within your park 
walls and garden gates; and you 
are content to know that there is 
beyond them a whole world in 
wilderness—a world of secrets 
which you dare not penetrate; 
and of suffering which you dare 
not conceive.” 


The feminists may object 
that women have done just what 
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Ruskin wanted them to do: they 
have come out from within their 
park walls and out of their gar- 
den gates, and have mixed with 
the busy and suffering world. 
They have certainly done so, 
but they were never really so se- 
cluded as Ruskin depicts them. 
He was speaking figuratively. 
What he wanted women to do 
was to come out in thought and 
sympathy. He said that they 
ought not to be able to bear the 
sight of so much suffering and 
injustice in the world, and 
should take steps to stop it. As 
it is, they have come out into 
the world, and have tried to 
bear the sight of all the suffer- 
ing and injustice that men in- 
flict at every turn. In the at- 
tempt to be like man in their | 
competition with him in the 
world, they have begun to ac- 
quire his indifference to it all. 
And so they have done nothing 
to remedy it. 


Ruskin takes care to empha- 
size the natural superiority of 
women in virtue of many char- 
acteristics of their sex. And it 
is the forgetfulness of this su- 
periority, and the cultivation of 
a false sense of inferiority in 
relation to men that is at the 
root of feminism as a move- 
ment. 


No one could deny that any 
business or profession might in 
itself be improved by the pres- 
ence in it of women, but there 
are many places and professions 
in which 
Woman herself 


women are out of 


place. is de- 
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graded in the literal sense when 
she attempts to compete with 
men. In the home she is queen 
in her own right, but by ab- 
dicating, and then usurping a 
man’s place, she wrongs not 
only the man but herself as 
well. In her new role, she fails 
to do justice to herself, and un- 
fits herself for her rightful 
one. 


It is strange that women 
should resent the suggestion 
that Nature intended them nor- 
mally for motherhood. “Is that 
all we are good for?” they ask, 
forgetting that a woman should 
be very good indeed to be good 
enough to be a mother; whereas 
the complaint of many is that 
motherhood for them is not 
nearly good enough. And as for 
being good for that and noth- 
ing else, that is absurd. They 
must remember that a mother is 
good for all the good things 
that men,and women do in life, 
for unless she had brought them 
into the world, how would they 
follow their various vocations? 


Motherhood is the reason for 
exalting women. When the 
ideal of motherhood is lost, wo- 
man comes down from her ped- 
estal. We cannot dissociate the 
reverence given to Mary, the 
Mother of God, from the rever- 
ence required for women under 
the Christian dispensation. The 
honor given to Mary is the 
guarantee that women will be 
honored. How can women des- 
pise their own capacity for mo- 
therhood when motherhood is 


held up before them as a sacred 
thing? Who can doubt that the 
disrespect for Our Lady incul- 
cated by Protestantism lowered 
the status of women, and by 
thus giving the impetus to fem. 
inism brought about the despis. 
ing of motherhood in our own 
generation? 


This despising of motherhood 
has its natural sequel in con- 
tempt for mothers. “Are you 
not ashamed to bring so many 
children into the world?” is a 
question which has _ actually 
been put in a court of law. The 
shame is rather with him who 
thought it shame—and with the 
young women who not 
ashamed to shirk motherhood in | 
order to make money for their 
personal adornment. The shame 
is with them in taking the jobs 
of men who might otherwise 
support large families, and in 
leaving it to the mothers of 
eight, ten and twelve children to © 
carry on the human race. 


It has been argued that elec- 
toral freedom has given women | 
the chance to secure the control 
of national and world affairs, 


and that when their influence 
has made itself felt sufficiently, 
there must be a vast change for 
the better in public and _ social 
life. We cannot deny that wo- 
men often manage affairs more 
efficiently than men do; as for 
world affairs, they could hardly 
manage them as bady as men 
have done. Even so, with women 
at the head, their influence 
would want, and eventually die. 
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For their rightful influence is in 
the home, and there it is far 
greater than it could possibly 
be in Senate or Congress. 

Women already have an in- 
fluence without measure if only 
they will see it and use it. In 
motherhood they have a con- 
trol of the destiny of nations 
and the world which no man nor 
group of men can have, nor ever 
will have. Does not the mother 
secretly shape the child long be- 
fore it ever sees the light, or 
draws breath? Does she not 
keep it close to her for years 
after it is born? Is it not here 
to be moulded in any pattern 
she may choose, but moulded 
most easily in the pattern that 
she has already chosen for her- 
self? 


In spite of talk of equality, 
women will always remain the 
weaker sex. But their weakness 
is their strength. It makes 
them superior to men in many 
ways. They are weaker because 
they have larger hearts. Nature 
meant them to have a larger 
capacity for suffering (and lov- 
ing). They complement man’s 
natural activity by a certain nat- 
ural passivity. And if they try 
to become as active as man in 
his sphere, they attempt some- 
thing above their strength; they 
are apt to become neurotic. 
That is why there is so much 
neurosis among women today, 
from which the psychoanalysts 
are reaping a harvest. 


Some may point to the Vic- 
toriam woman, who was supposed 


to be terrified of a mouse, and 
was said to faint on the slight- 
est provocation. But far from 
the women of the last century 
being weaklings, on the whole 
they bore pain much more hero- 
ically than the women of today. 
The readiness with which they 
accepted the pangs of child- 
birth and the burden of mother- 
hood is surely sufficient proof. 
And for bearing pain in gen- 
eral, women always outclass 
men, as any hospital nurse or 
doctor will testify. Men must 
still honor women for their su- 
perior ability to suffer. Through 
the years it has been as it was at 
the foot of the Cross, when 
most of Our Blessed Lord’s men 
friends ran away, and left the 
women to stand by and bear the 
anguish of seeing Him suffer. 
The agony borne by His Mother 
has been reproduced in some de- 
gree in the hearts of all mothers 
who have suffered because their 
children suffer. The suffering 
Christ is reproduced in the suf- 
fering mother—in all, in fact, 
who as Christians suffer with 
Him. Their pain is a part of 
His, whose pain was immeasur- . 
ably greater than the sufferings 
of all men and women collective- 


ly. 


Every human pang can have 
something of the purpose of His 
pangs. And His were for the 
purpose of redeeming the world. 
Woman, when they suffer, are 
helping to redeem the world, a 
work they are in the main more 
suited for than men, who are 


i 
i. 
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less adapted for this business of 
bearing pain. The world, then, 
loses when woman leaves the 
home to mix with the world. It 
loses not only her influence and 
guidance in family life; the fail- 
ure of feminism is finally in the 
loss to the world of her redeem- 
ing power. 

“Power to heal, to redeem, to 
guide, and to guard. Power of 
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the sceptre and_ shield; the 
power of the royal hand that 
heals in touching—that binds 
the fiend and looses the captive; 
the throne that is founded on 
the rock of Justice, and descend- 
ed from only by steps of mercy, 
Will you not covet such power 
as this, and seek such throne as 
this, and be no more housewives, 
but queens?” 


U.S. Population Up Ten Percent Since 1940 


The population of the United States stood at 144,708,000 on 
October 1, 1947, according to an estimate made public by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. This represented an increase of 
more than 13,000,000 persons, or nearly 10 per cent, over the 
population total at the time of the last census, April 1, 1940. 
The population showed an increase of less than 9,000,000 per- 
sons, or 7.2 per cent between 1930 and 1940. 


At the same time, the United States Office of Education 
said there were 2,338,226 students enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. This figure, it was said, was based 
upon replies from 1,752 institutions of learning out of 1,753 
queried, and was regarded as the most complete early college 
student tabulation ever made. 

Nine schools reported total enrollments of 20,000 students 
or more, with New York University and the University of Cali- 
fornia (all campuses) heading the list with 46,000 and 43,000, 
respectively. This year’s record-breaking enrollment repre- 
sented an increase of 12.5 per cent over a year ago, and more 
than a million over 1940, the last pre-war year. Veteran en- 
rollments increased 3.9 per cent in the last year and non-vet- 
erans in colleges increased by 21.8 per cent. 


Catechism By Ear 


Either it’s a matter of catechism by hearsay, or the child 
is an ironic humorist. My correspondent reports, however, that 
her pupil answered the question in this way: 

“The sacrament of matrimony is a sacrament by which 
two people bind themselves in awful wedlock.”—Father Daniel 
Lord, S.J. 


How Much Uo Your Friends 
Mean To Your 


Most of us 
don’t know 


\" is proven repeatedly year in 

and year out that we are usu- 
ally capable of handling grief 
and reverses on our own, but to 
get a full cup of pleasure from 
our achievements or successes, 
we must share our joys with 
others. Friends, many and all 
kinds of them, play a very im- 
portant part in your life and 
mine for this reason. 


Actually, many of us go 
through life without ever know- 
ing the true value of friends. 
While they live, we are prone to 
be sensitive to their faults, to 
take them for granted as we do 
the mailman or the bus driver. 
But when we have lost them, we 
only see their virtues, the good 
in them which we failed to ap- 
preciate. 


Of course, there is an art to 
making friends, and the reward 
for mastering this art is paid in 
terms of happiness which will 
come to you in many unexpected 
ways. Oftentimes there is wait- 
ing behind the locked lips and 
blank expression of a_ perfect 
Stranger, a true friendship, a 
lasting companionship capable 
of giving you many delightful 
moments. 


I have had many kinds of 


ll 
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friends, family-friends, neigh- 
bor-friends, correspondence- 
friends, acquaintance-friends, 
unfriendly friends, and _ stran- 
ger-friends. But I believe I have 
gained most from my stranger- 
friends in so much as they have 
helped me to better appreciate 
my own loved ones and closest 
associates. 


Stranger-friends are capable 
of bolstering you to new heights 
of pleasure because each one is 
new and different. They help 
you to readjust your sense of 
values, to keep them in proper 
focus, and to give you a truer 
comparison between life as_ it 
exists around you and as it is 
vortrayed on the screen or in 
the story books. 

My stranger-friends have been 
chosen from persons in every 
walk and station of life. They 


have hailed from almost every | 


state of the Union, and from 
many foreign countries. Among 
them have been doctors, lawyers, 
tailors, newspapermen, business- 
men, laborers, chemists, engi- 
neers, men and women repre- 
senting a cross-section of a com- 
munity or the nation, men and 
women with whom I have brush- 
ed shoulders for a minute or an 
hour in the course of shuttling 
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back and forth to work or 
travelling between cities. 


For example, at one time 
travelling across the country 
proved to be an onerous, mono- 
tonous task for me, one in which 
I buckled up in a Pullman seat 
with a facial expression that 
had as much flavor in it as cas- 
tor oil. Now that I have taught 
myself the art of making stran- 
ger-friends, life and some of the 
persons in it who make it inter- 
esting have come together. 


On a single trip between New 
York and Chicago, I recall hav- 
ing a pleasant conversation with 
a manufacturer of a new gadget 
designed especially to permit in- 
valids to read books and maga- 
zines while lying in bed. This 
small businessman was more in- 
terested in seeing to it that his 
product would aid the shut-ins 
than he was in making a for- 
tune. On the same run, I list- 
ened intently as a bewildered 
mother poured out her distress- 
ing story, that of her husband 
who had become so money-con- 
scious, so bent on becoming a 
millionaire, that he neglected his 
children while they were young- 
sters. Now that they had grown 
up, the children grew to dislike 
their father immensely because 
he had failed to cultivate their 
love. His fortune had been made, 
but his reward was anything but 
happiness. I gave the lady the 
benefit of my advice under the 
circumstances, and although the 
suggestions made brought new 
light to her eyes, I never learn- 
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ed whether or not she put them 
into practice to help remedy her 
family troubles. 


The technique, or art, of mak- 
ing stranger-friends involves, 
first of all, the setting aside of 
a plot of “tolerance” or “big- 
ness” somewhere in your men- | 
tal make-up wherein the little 
faults and defects which strike 
you as so obvious in the other 
person are quickly buried. With 
the barrier of preconceived pre- 
judices out of the way, a de 
liberate attempt must be made 
to choose your potential friends. 
They may live in the next room 
or house, in a basement apart- 
ment or in a mansion on the hill, 
in the slums or among. the 
streets of well-kept lawns and 
private homes, in Milwaukee or 
Jacksonville. The only — sure 
thing you have to go by is that 
such friends do exist, no end of 
them, and that the effort you 
put into seeking them out and 
making the most of them will 
prove to be one of the best in- 
vestments you will ever make. 


Unfortunately, in a way, cus- 
tom does make it difficult at 
times to meet strangers or po- 
tential friends. It is all too con- | 
ventional for the majority of | 
people to go around all day with 
that alarm-clock-look on _ their 
faces, an expression which has 
more animosity than friendli- 
ness in it, and which precludes 
a conversation from ever get- 
ing started. Yet, many a pas 
senger on a train, trolley or bus 
who gives you what you may in- 
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terpret as an “F.B.I.” stare may 
be a stranger-friend who will 
thrill you with stories which you 
will remember long enough to 
tell your grandchildren. 

Of course, one must exercise 
more than a reasonable amount 
of prudence and good judgment 
before inviting a conversation. 
By all means look your prospec- 
tive acquaintance over carefully, 
and by no means ever attempt 
to start a conversation by bring- 
ing up the weather or the elec- 
tions unless your reaction is 
favorable. And once you do get 
a conversation going, be the list- 
ener, a good listener. If you 
don’t like what you hear, start 
talking about yourself without 
letting up and chances are the 
conversation will be cut short as 
well as the budding friendship. 

People who let the lasting 
wealth of human interest, which 
lies hidden in almost every 
stranger, slip by their ears be- 
cause they choose to meet 
friends only through formal in- 
troductions are robbing them- 
selves of much happiness. It is 
especially sad, too, when we 
realize how little effort it takes 
to listen. The things I have been 
most impressed by have not al- 
ways come from a page between 
the covers of a book. They have 


come to me for nothing, from 
innumerable persons I have met 
by accident. 

It was worth more than a few 
dollars to me, for example, to 
listen to an old lady on a trolley 
who told me about her only son 
who was killed in the Pacific. 
She was dying for someone who 
would listen to her sing the 
praises of a fine fighting boy. 
When I left her, she gave me a 
smile that keeps coming back to 
me, a smile that told me my 
patience and interest may have 
given her a six-months’ lease on 
life. 

Without many friends to for- 
tify you, to enliven your life 
with rich and varied experi- 
ences, to help bring out the best 
that wants to hide inside you, 
the going can be bitter and un- 
bearable even in this day of 
atomic energy, radar, penicillin, 
or DDT. 

It all adds up to confirm ex- 
periments I have tried over and 
over with stranger-friends. As 
one very old and happy man told 
me, “There are some kinds of 
friends we cannot too 
many of.” I would say one way - 
to capture lasting happiness lies 
in finding more than a normal 
share of the kind of friends you 
can’t have too many of. 


“Pardon me,” a student is reported to have said, coming 
upon Louis Pasteur bending over his microscope, “I thought you 
were praying!” “I was,” replied the famous scientist. 


A nation is on the decline when its married peopie believe 
that a pair beats a ful] house.—-Catholie Times 
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SATURDAY, January 6, 1917, 

The Epiphany — I helped 
Mama with the housework to- 
day, and hemmed Eileen’s skirt. 
At Christmas Papa gave me this 
beautiful diary, red-covered and 
filled with smooth bond paper. 
Dear Papa! He said I should 
write something every evening. 


There is much to write. I’ve 
lived here on Johnson Mesa for 
ten years. I was seven when we 
came from Ireland and Papa 
started running cattle. Mama 
says New Mexico is like Ireland, 
and when the wind blows down 
from the stars (or maybe it is 
up from the mountains below 
us) she stands outside to listen. 
“Banshees,” she says. 

We laugh—Papa, Eileen, Ned, 
Jimmy and I. Jimmy is twenty 
and has a magnificent palomino 
named Echo. Eileen and Ned are 
twins, ten years old. They go to 
school to me. I teach our own 
school. This is my second year. 
Finished at the academy when 
I was sixteen and was called 
Midge there (by the girls) as 
I’m only five feet and will proba- 
bly always stay small, eventually 
growing smaller as I go down 
hill in later years. 

I recall onr trip from Ireland, 
the long train ride that followed, 
the conductor calling: “Raton! 
Raton! Do not forget your 


parcels or umbrellas!” And that 
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A short story 


was the end of the ride for us. 
We stayed at the Castanado 
Hotel while Papa looked around 
for a team and wagon. Mama 
enrolled me at Loretto Academy 
there, then went to Santa Fe 
with Jim and enrolled him in 
St. Michael’s. He and I didn’t 
get up to Johnson Mesa for al- 
most two years, and when we 
did we found a nice five room 
ranch house, a bunk house, cor- 
ral, barns, tool shed and a play 
house. The twins didn’t know 
us. When Mama had visited us, 
or Papa, they hadn’t brought 
Eileen or Ned, 


I had to write my exami- 
nation in the court house in 
Raton for a teacher’s certificate, 
and passed with good marks, 
for which I was granted a first 
grade certificate. When I teach 
five years it will be countersign- 
ed for life. 


I ride my pony to school, as do 
Eileen and Ned. Great droves 
of cattle pass, their bellowing 
coming down on the wind. They 
are being taken to other ranges, 
or to the chutes in Raton, to be 
loaded into cars and_ shipped 
east for food. 


Papa supplies beef to Yankee 
Mining Camp, midway between 
here and Raton. Yankee is a 
model camp, praised throughout 
the southwest for bettering the 
living conditions of miners. In 
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most camps a barrel of water a 
week is the quota. Yankee Camp 
fills your barrel every day, if 
you desire. The charge is 
twenty-five cents a_ barrel. 
Water must be hauled by team 
from Sugarite Creek. 

Sunday, February 25, 1917— 
This is the First Sunday in 
Lent. We went to church in Ra- 
ton, to St. Patrick’s, and Father 
Cooney talked about denying 
ourselves, thereby strengthening 
our wills. After Mass we went 
to the hotel for dinner. There 
was talk of war. 


We had a good dinner—roast 
beef with brown gravy, mashed 
potatoes, peas, asparagus, hot 
bread with jam and_ butter, 
chocolate cake, currant pie, cof- 
fee and tea. The drive home was 
gay. We tried singing, then 
tapered off to talking. 

Mama thinks I should go down 
to Las Vegas this summer for 
more study, but after Mass Fa- 
ther Cooney asked me to teach a 
school over in Francisco Canyon. 
It is a state school, but under 
the supervision of Vincent 
Amato who owns the entire vil- 
lage and outlying lands. Father 
Cooney says there is need of a 
catechist, and adults there are 
in need of instructions. I want 
to go. My school at home is out 
Friday, May 11, and I will teach 
here next year. Father says I 
could begin in the Canyon on 
Monday, May 20, and teach until 
Friday, the 24th of August... 
I want to go. 


May 17, 1917 — Ascension 
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Thursday. We drove the team 
to church today. Jimmy wasn’t 
with us. He has already enlist- 
ed and is at Camp Grant, in 
Rockford, Illinois. War... war 


I am vacationing this week, as 
Dickens so aptly said, “Between 
situations” for I’m going to the 
Canyon to teach the Amato 
school, to live by myself in a 
little dust-brown adobe house. . . 

Sunday night, June 24, St. 
John’s Day—This is a holiday in 
the Canyon and herders have 
come for miles to celebrate by 
eating barbecued beef, tortillas, 
frijoles, white bread and black 
beans. Vincent Amato is home. 


The first time I saw him my 
heart walked out to meet him. 
He was posting in from the 
tawny distances, sitting loose in 
the saddle, one foot swinging 
free, as is the way of a seasoned 
rider, and I said aloud: “That 
is the man.” 


He called on me, bringing his 
mother later. I knew Senora 
Amato from the moment Papa 
and Mama brought me here. 
She is marvelous. “I came here — 
from Michigan to teach,” she 
told me, “and fell in love with a 
sheepman.” 

He — Vincent’s father — died 
and the senora carries on. Vin- 
cent is a law maker in Santa 
Fe. Vincent. . . The wind sings 
his name. The rustling cotton- 
woods carry it through the vil- 
lage that is on both sides of 
Cuchita Creek, where a fallen 
tree serves as a foot bridge. 
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There is a chapel with a Virgin 
of Guadaloupe dressed in a red 
silk dress, brocaded with jet... 
No priest. The senora does all 
she can but she has the sheep, 
the herders, shearers, markets, 
food, ranges, tenders and pro- 
visions to see to. Next she has 
her household. She is heavily 
burdened. Yet she never seems 
hurried and she laughs easily. 

Saturday, September 8, Na- 
tivity—I am home again and 
have a week of teaching behind 
me. War ... war. Mama is 
Red Cross chairman of this com- 
munity and our house is a bee- 
hive of activity. .. Jimmy is in 
France. . . 


Before I left the Canyon Vin- 
cent asked me to marry him, and 


I said yes. I love him, and even 
though Papa pokes fun at me 
about sheep, I can learn to love 
them too, with their horrendous 
stench and raucous bleating. 


Sunday, October 28, Feast of 
St. Simon and St. Jude —we 
went to Raton to Mass. It is 
fifty miles. The trail winds and 
twists, and in some places were 
you to meet another wagon it 
would be disastrous for the nar- 
rowness and the steep sides. 

Everybody talked war. Maps 
in windows of stores showed the 
location of our troops Over 
There. Folks are singing “Long, 
Long Trail,” and “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning.” War... 
We all pray for the boys to 
come back to us, and as we ask 
it we know some will never re- 
turn, 


Sunday, December 1, 1917, 
Feast of Blessed Edmund Can. 
pion—Vincent is missing in ac. 
tion. We stopped at our own 
postoffice, Belle, on our way from 
church, and learned it. 

I will go on. Always I'll feel 
I had a beautiful and holy love 
visit me. Mama says “to take 
life as it comes, without rebel: 
lion, is serving God.” I will 
strive. 

Monday, September 8, 1947, 
Feast of Mary’s Nativity—I am 
still teaching my own _ home 
school. It is night. The stars 
cut through the curtain of the 
sky. Night, and Johnson Mesa 
is calm. We have known wars— 
two wars, which is a heavy load 
for one generation. Ned enlist- 
ed in World War II, was conm- 
missioned a Lt. Colonel, dismiss- 
ed, and came home to die. 


Pneumonia. Even the new 
medicines flown down from Der- 
ver couldn’t save him. Eileen is | 
Mother Ann Marie, superinten- 
dent of nurses at Silver City 
Hospital. Through the years she 
has sent me children, to stay 
with me, to be my own, children 
whose parents died of tubercu- 
losis and needed me, as I needed 
them. 


And one child I came upon by 
myself. I was driving the team 
across the  badlands, racing 
ahead of a snow storm, and lo: 
ing. The snow began to fall, 
rapidly, as is the way of moul- 
tain snows. The earth was 
covered. My clothes were white, 
as if covered with confetti, and 
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frost particles stung my face. 
Of a sudden the team shied, 
stood still. I investigated, found 
a two-year-old child on the trail. 

That was my introduction to 
Lupie, named for Our Lady of 
Guadaloupe, whom I adopted. 
She has been heart’s ease to me. 
She is a senior at St. Mary’s 
college in an eastern state and 
declares she will teach my school 
when I retire—as retire I should 
with 32 years of teaching to my 
credit. 

My brother Jim came home 
from France in 1919 and went 
up to Denver to study in St. 
Thomas Seminary. He was or- 
dained for the Santa Fe diocese 
and his parish is larger than the 
state of Delaware. Father Jim 
took time out to act as chaplain 
in the last war. 
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Johnson Mesa is utterly beau- 
tiful, always was with its stunt- 
ed trees, blown runty by wind. 
We are above the bird and tim- 
berline, but in the mesa’s face 
are slashes — canyons — full of 
trees, birds and flowers. Beauty, 
happiness, peace are here. 

Some evenings, sitting on the 
porch in the deepening twilight, 
I see a horseman silhouetted 
against the sky, riding toward 
me. He sits loosely in the sad- 
dle, one foot swinging free, as 
is the way of a seasoned rider. 
I rise from my chair, go to the 
porch rail and speak his name 
—Vincent. . . The horseman 
vanishes, the night closes in and 
I am alone, waiting for my call 
to join the horseman who thirty 
years ago pledged his undying 
love—for life and into eternity. 


Life In Quotable Form 


SIGN OF THE TIMES: The closest many persons get to 
praying position, nowadays, is when they bend their knee to 


tie a shoelace. 


SAFE DRIVING: Sooner or later the fellow who tries to 
beat a traffic light will meet a dead end. 
PRAISE: Praise is something which will make you very 


sick if you feed it to yourself. 


ENCOURAGEMENT: Encouragement is like premium 
gasoline; it helps to take the knocks out of living.—0O. A. 


Battista in the Victorian. 


After investigating for two months, we have found out 
what an income is. It is something you can’t live without or 


within.—Pratt, Kan., Union. 


It is interesting to note that when God made man he did 
not arrange any of the joints of his bones so he could pat him- 


self on the back.—Australian Catholic Digest, 
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M. G. Pattington 


47—QUT what,” asked a curious 

visitor of the old gentle- 
man with his feet up on the 
poch railing, “is your definition 
of the word home?” 


“Well, sir, I generally con- 
sider it as the place where I can 
take off my new shoes and put 
on my old manners.” 


Human beings have been 
erecting shelters for many hun- 
dreds of years and since tempo- 
rary animal-skin buildings were 
abandoned for something more 
permanent in the shape of wood 
and cement, there has been but 
little change in appearance, at 
least from the outside. While it 
is true that various forms and 
styles of architecture have been 
experimented with and_ used, 
houses in general have four 
walls, a roof and a cellar with 
possibly an attic thrown in for 
good measure. But while the 
Iroquois Indians in Central 
New York had their bark log- 
houses with a hole in the roof 
to let the smoke out and our 
colonial ancestors built huge 


stone fireplaces and hung their - 


preserved food from the raft- 
ers, our modern homes’ interiors 
present a change that would be 
appalling to citizens of less than 
a century ago. Modern homes 
have a collection of mechanical 
devices whose intended use the 
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Your Uwn Sweet Home 


Are you thinking 
of buying a house? 


most active imagination of past 
days would have failed to u.- 


-ravel but they are still homes in 


spite of complicated gadgets. 


American homes, as the old 
gentleman said, are truly places 
where we should be able to relax. 
Josiah Gilbert Holland, Ameri- 
can editor and writer of the 
nineteenth century wrote, “In 
the homes of America are born 
the children of America; and 
from them go out into American 
life, American men and women. 
They go out with the stamp of 
these homes upon them; and 
only as these homes are what 
they should be, will they be 
what they should be.” These 
words are even more relevant to- 
day than seventy-five years ago. 
The home is one force that is 
still presenting a unified front 
in the face of world-wide up- 
heavals. 


Homes are hard to get today, 
that’s a fact, but that factor 
plus accompanying high costs 
should make prospective buyers 
even more careful in their selec- 
tions. Many homes today are 
being sold in which innocent, 
untutored buyers are sinking 
their money with scant value re- 
ceived. 

The careful buyer will do well 
to use particular pains in look- 
ing over the place where it 
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years to come he will probably 
be treated best but grumble 
most. A strong foundation, un- 
cracked walls, dry basement of 
adequate size so that it can be 
used for other things besides 
furnace, oil tank or coal bin, are 
among the many things that 
every intending home purchaser 
should look over. A bulletin is- 
sued by F.H.A. on Minimum 
House Requirements gives some 
of the specifications regarding 
sizes of rafters and joists. Look 
that roof over carefully! A new 
one might cost several hundred 
dollars at a time when the new 
purchase is taking most ready 
assets. 


If there is a water line 
around the cellar walls ask 
some pointed questions about 
what happens to furnace and 
other cellar fixtures with water 
that high. Ask the same ques- 
tions if a wet, damp or discolor- 
ed spot is found in the corner of 
a ceiling. There’s always some 
reason for water penetrating in- 
side, 


People have been known to 
buy and move into a house, the 
size of their investment pretty 
well settling them for life in 
that particular location, and 
then find out to their shocked 
surprise that the nearest bus 
line is a half mile away, that 
the neighbors dislike children, 
small ones in particular, that the 
nearest school is a mile’s walk 
along a deserted road and that 
the water is not fit to drink. As 
far as that goes, the well has 
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gone dry every summer for the 
past ten years. Or those moving 
into the city have learned that 
assessments were slated to go 
up, probably the reason the 
other owners moved, that a 
roller skating rink and bowling 
alley joined the property in 
back and all sleep was impos- 
sible before 2:30 a. m. including 
Sundays. Sufficient pure water 
is a necessity in every home, be 
it country or city; drinking, 
cooking, toilet, hot water heater 
and laundry being just a starter. 


Prospective buyers sometimes 
have the inside so glowingly 
demonstrated that the outside of 
the house or the setting is over- 
looked entirely. Swamps, soft 
driveways, impossible garden 
soil and the location in general 
are all factors to consider. As 
the fellow said when a buyer 
offered to pay him what his 
house was worth, “Nope, you 
won’t get me to let it go for any 
such figure as that.” The worth 
after all is not measured in dol- 
lars and cents but when you’ve 
bought that home insure it and 
its contents for what it’s worth. 
Don’t wait. Fires happen at just 
the wrong times. Some locali- 
ties also are subject to high 
winds. Perhaps some wind in- 
surance might come in handy? 


In buying that new home it 
goes without saying that some 
method of financing must be 
employed. For the average 
family, the purchase probably 
represents the largest single 


loan or money expenditure that 
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they will ever make. If you 
have a banker with whom you 
have done business over the 
years, by all means consult him. 
It might be added here that this 
same banker can suggest ex- 
perts who will look over your 
proposed buy and tell you some 
of the bad as well as the good 
points. Or get a friend to rec- 
ommend a banker. Like going 
to a doctor you need someone in 
whom you will have confidence. 
A list of needed repairs on a 
new home comes as a terrible 
shock to many complacent new- 
home-owners. 


If you go to a bank or loan 
company to secure necessary 
funds, see them before you 
close the deal. It’s a bitter blow 
when you’re turned down and 
after all not every one is a good 
credit risk, particularly when 
the price asked for a home is 
double actual value. Banks, 
loan companies and even individ- 
ual mortgage holders are funny 
in some ways: they seem to ob- 
ject to loaning more than the 
property might bring if it had 
to be sold when prices are 
down or going in that direction. 


There are several kinds of 
mortgages but for the family 
with a regular income and 
enough money to meet down 
payment requirements (better 
check here for most banks and 
loan companies have definite 
percentage specifications) a 


mortgage which is paid off in 
regular, fixed monthly payments 
over a fifteen year period, said 
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payments to include insurance 
and taxes, is a convenient, eas- 
ily budgeted procedure. Loans 
from a private individual are 
fine for if Uncle Dick will lend 
you the money and “go easy” on 
paying off the principal it’s a 
cheap plan. However, you may 
find that after fifteen years 
you’ve paid for the house in 
interest and you still owe the 
original amount to Uncle Dick. 
If something should happen to 
Richard, you might find that his 
estate wasn’t as easy as he'd 
been and it might be an unpleas- 
ant shock to realize that the 
estate and not you owned your 
property. 


The mortgage plan (an amor- 
tized mortgage it’s called) used 
by most banks and loan com- 
panies in providing for constant 
monthly payments over a period 
of years, means that the first 
few years you’re paying a con- 
siderable amount of interest and 
a small amount on reducing the 
principal, but then as the prin- 
cipal amount reduces the inter- 
est gets less and your payments 
cut off larger chunks of princi- 
pal. Some of the more fortu- 
nate ones with money or a defi- 
nite expectation of money at 
some determined date in the 
future take out a straight mort- 
gage and pay the whole thing 
up at the end of a stated time. 
As you pay off nothing on prin- 
cipal until you pay the mortgage 
in full you pay interest on all 
of it, so generally this plan 
costs the more, provided it runs 
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the same length of time and you 
have no other place for your 
money at a similar interest rate. 
Many banks and loan compan- 
ies, however, require five year 
periods with five year renewals 
and a renewal if you’ve just lost 
your job may be slowed up con- 
siderably. Fixed payments gen- 
erally run cheaper and for most 
people are easy to budget. 
F.H.A. loans on used houses are 
limited to eighty per cent of 
appraised value. One advantage 
not to be over-looked is that 
when taking out a mortgage 
from a bank or loan company 
their investigation of the prop- 
erty is a pretty good guarantee 
as to value and worth of that 
proposed home. 

Another thing, often overlook- 


ed to the sorrow and grief of the 
prospective home-owner, is that 
the unfortunate being who buys 
a lot at a cheap price, has it 
for several years and then de- 
cides to build. The building is 


put up or partly finished when 
the victim learns that his deed 
to the lot is not a good one and 
banks and loan companies as 
well as prospective purchasers 
refuse to take the same chance 
he did. Check those deeds! A 
search is often worth many 
times what you pay for it in 
preventing future headaches. 

Those who are planning to 
buy have much in store. There 
will be laughs and frowns, joys 
and sorrows, aches, pains and 
troubles galore, but back of 
each problem, be it happy or 
otherwise, is that realization and 
feeling of gratification that it’s 
“your own home sweet home” 
and dollars spent are increasing 
the value of “your property.” It 
sounds good. It is good. But 
keep the sorrows to a mini- 
mum by looking things over and 
getting some expert advice be- 
fore you buy. It may turn out 
to be cheap insurance. 


Divorce Made Cheaper Than Marriage 


Since 1942 there has been a sharp and accelerating increase 
in the number of divorces among people with reasonably good 
incomes. One reason for this is obvious. Many men who could 
not afford a divorce before 1942 now find that under the tax law 
it is economically to their advantage. 

It is high time for Congress to set this absurdity straight 
and make the institution of marriage as attractive financially as 
the institution of divorce-—Harper’s Magazine, Sept., 1947. 

As a Nation we are distinguished for efficiency in preparing 
scientists, engineers, educators, and social workers, but have 
failed lamentably in even a concept of training for parenthood, 
the biggest job on earth.—The Honorable Jerry Voorhis. 
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World-Wide 


[DESPITE the many postwar 

difficulties besetting large 
areas of the world—serious food 
shortages, lack of housing, wide- 
spread economic and _ political 
problems—the birth rates in 
many countries have increased 
since the end of the war, and 
are now at higher levels than 
during the immediate prewar 
period. 

In some countries the increase 
in the birth rate between 1945 
and 1946 was very marked. In 
the Netherlands, for example, 
which experienced the largest 
rise, the rate jumped one third 
—from 22.7 per 1,000 popula- 
tion in 1945 to 30.2 in 1946. As 
a result of this spurt, the Neth- 
erlands last year had the larg- 
est number of births in its his- 
tory, a situation parallel to that 
in our own country. France 
and Italy likewise registered 
very material rises in their birth 
rates, the increases from 1945 
to 1946 amounting to 27 per- 
cent and 24 percent respectively. 
The birth rate for France last 
year was 20.6 per 1,000, the 
highest in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, exceeding the immediate 
prewar level by approximately 
30 percent. 

Throughout World War II, 


Hesurgence 


In Birth Rate 


It’s a temporary 
war-caused thing 


France had considerably higher 
birth rates than during World 
War I, notwithstanding the low- 
er prewar level before the recent 
conflict. It is particularly note- 
worthy that 1946 was the first 
year in more than a decade 
when the death rate in France 
was actually below the birth 
rate, a situation which suggests 
a new trend in the population 
balance of that country. 


The British Commonwealth of 
Nations also shared in the post- 
war upswing in the birthrate. 
In England and Wales, for ex- 
ample, the increase in the birth 
rate between 1945 and 1946 was 
as large as that for our own 
country—namely, close to 19 
percent. The rate, 19.1 per 1,000 
population last year the 
highest since 1923. Moreover, 
the trend of the birth rate has 
continued upward in 1947. Scot- 
land did even better than Eng- 
land and Wales with respect to 
postwar increase in birth rate, 
the rise amounting to slightly 
more than 20  percent—from 
16.9 per 1,000 in 1945 to 203 
in 1946. The rates in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand 
likewise jumped to the highest 
level in many years, and each of 
these countries established a 
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new high record in 1946 for the 
number of births in any one 
year. 


Considerable interest centers 
in the trend of the birth rate in 
Russia. Unfortunately, no 
figures are available for that 
country, but there is good rea- 
son to believe that the birth 
rate there has increased very 
materially since the end of the 
war. One ground for such be- 
lief is that, while the heavy war 
losses must have sharply reduc- 
ed the birth rate during the 
years of conflict, the rapid post- 
war reconstruction and the re- 
-storation of more normal fam- 
ily life have almost certainly 
been reflected in a higher birth 
rate. Another reason for ex- 
pecting a postwar resurgence in 
Russia’s birth rate is the official 
stimulus to larger families 
through financial incentives and 
special honors to mothers of 
many children. In the same di- 
rection, it is suggestive that the 
birth rate in the countries with- 
in the Russian sphere of influ- 
ence, such as Bulgaria, Rouman- 
ia, and Finland, have recorded 
material postwar increases. 


Of special interest, too, is the 
experience of our major war- 
time enemies, Germany and Ja- 
pan. For Germany, the only 
figures available relate to the 
British Zone for the first half 
of 1946. They indicate a pro- 
gressively increasing birth rate 
month by month, almost dou- 
bling within that six-month per- 
iod. The rate last year increas- 
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ed steadily from 9.8 per 1,000 in 
January, to 18.2 per 1,000 in 
June. In Japan there has also 
been an upturn in the birth rate 
since the close of the war, with 
an abrupt rise at the end of 
1946 and the beginning of 1947. 


Only a few countries showed 
decreases between 1945 and 
1946. The largest decline in 
birth rate for the year, a little 
more than 5 percent, occurred in 
Mexico, which nevertheless re- 
corded the highest birth rate of 
any country. listed for which 
data is available, namely 42.5. 
Portugal, Chile, and Sweden 
each showed small decreases; 
the figures for Switzerland and 
Denmark remained practically 
unchanged. 


The general postwar rise in 
the birth rate, in all likelihood, 
is only a temporary phenomenon 
resulting in large measure from 
demobilization of armies, the re- 
uniting of families, and a sharp 
upsurge in marriage rates. It 
is to be expected that, before 
long, the upturn in births in 
many countries will come to a 
halt, and that the trend will be 
downward, as it was so gener-- 
ally after World War I. 


The following comments of 
the Associate Editor of The 
Family Digest are added to the 
foregoing which is taken from 
the Statistical Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

When it is asserted that the 
Netherlands last year had the 
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largest number of births-in its 
history, @ situation parallel to 
that in our own history, it is 
very essential that this is not 
taken to mean that the United 
States birth rate was last vear 
the highest in its history. Pre- 
cisely that was recently assert- 
ed in a birth control publication. 
It is absolutely false. 


When it is stated that the 
birth rates in Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand jumped to the 
highest levels in years, it should 
be remembered that the rates 
of these countries, and parti- 


cularly of the latter two, have 
been exceedingly low—among 
the lowest, in fact, of the whole 
world. 


There are no recent satisfac- 
tory data for the whole of Ger- 
many. But its rate has been 
low, among other reasons _ be- 
cause several million of its fath- 
ers have been kept as prisoners 
in foreign lands. 

The birth rate of Russia is 
probably between 40 and 50, or 
close to double that of countries 
rather generally of the Western 
World, excluding South America. 


Breaching The Ramparts Of Marriage 


In the course of history one can notice that when a branch 
of the Church detached itself from the see of Rome, when 
“false espousals” were instituted, when these groups lived out- 
side unity, outside the sole legal bond uniting the Church of 
Christ, each time within these same churches marriage has 
endured shocks. It is enough to glance at the schismatic church- 
es of the East and at the Anglican and Lutheran churches to 
see there how the unity of marriage is battered and breached. 
They tried to disfigure the type, the model. No wonder the 
copy was spoiled as a result.—Abbe Robert Kothen in Mar- 
riage—The Great Mystery. Trans. E, J. Ross. 


Uon't Trifle With Love 


Young people, therefore, can gain nothing by trifling with 


love, the supreme natural source of human happiness, They 
can only lose by squandering in premarital days the power of 
love which is meant one day to be the greatest natural influence 
in their lives. The purity of young people is the best guarantee 
of future happy marriages and a satisfactory home life. Nor 
is any abandonment to physical expression necessary for the 
selection of a mate. Love’s impulses lie close enough to the 
surface to reveal the magnetism of personality and natures at- 
tuned to each other without such gratification or exploitation. 
—E. 


Too Many People? 


Condensed from The Sign 


If we guard our soil 
it will feed us 


‘THERE appears to be a came 
paign afoot to frighten the 
world until its teeth will chat- 
ter like castanets. In six words 
the campaign amounts to this: 
Too many people; too little food. 
Not that this idea is a shiny 
new development like the atom 
bomb or the Car of Tomorrow. 
It dates back well-nigh a cen- 
tury and a half to a young 
clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, Thomas Malthus, by name. 
In the year 1798, at the age of 
thirty-two Malthus gave intel- 
lectual England the worst case 
of jitters since Cromwell, by pub- 
lishing his pamphlet entitled, 
“An Essay on Principles of 
Population.” 

Malthus opined that human 
offspring tend to increase in a 
ratio of 2-4-8-16-32-64, under 
favorable conditions doubling 
about every twenty-five years; 
whereas food, he said, can only 
increase in the ratio of 2-3-4-5- 
6-7. Obviously, this spelled 
trouble, capital T. It means 
that unless war and other ca- 
tastrophes thinned out the 
population or unless people mar- 
ried late and practiced rigid 
self-restraint—w hich Malthus 
urged—human numbers’ must 


eventually outstrip sustenance. 
Having an ingenious and logical 
mind, Malthus thus made such 
The Sign, Union City, New Jersey. 


C. J. Enzler 


a compelling case that the hor- 
nets’ nest he stirred up has 
buzzed like Bob Burns’ bazooka 
from William Pitt’s day to ours. 
Malthus, who abhorred con- 
traception, unwittingly gave to 
Margaret Sanger and modern 
birth control advocates an argu- 
mentive drum that they have 
beat the daylights out of ad 
nauseam ever since. 

Let me illustrate. A year ago 
a Mr. Guy Burch, director of the 
Population Reference Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., predicted 
that “American level of living 
and the traditional American in- 
stitutions of freedom have a 
short life ahead of them.” 
Moreover, “people now living 
may witness the fall of the Am- 
erican Republic,” for the reason 
that “the United States is al- 
ready exploiting its natural re- 
sources at a dangerous rate as 
regards the future of its pres- 
ent population of 140,000,000. 
(or even the future of a perma- 
nent population of 100,000,- 
000).” 

This not too subtle argument 
for the “planned” family of one 
or two, or as it frequently turns 
out, no children, has Malthusian 
roots. Of course, it is the sort 
of fright that we have come to 
expect from Mr. Burch, know- 
ing where he stands. 
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Our soil is sick. This we must 
honestly face. But this does 
most emphatically not mean that 
we must be deluded by the 
booby-trap logic that sees in our 
sick soil an argument for plac- 
ing a ceiling on population. The 
only argument here is the argu- 
ment for taking care of our land. 


Of course the planned parent- 
hood clique would call this ana- 
logy unsound. They would con- 
tend, as Mr. Burch does, that 
we do not have enough good 
land left to support even our 
present population. But the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, said this on 
June 3, 1947: 


“We have left in-the United 
States about 460 million acres 
of good cropland. This includes 
all the good land now under the 
plow that is suitable for con- 
tinued cultivation. It includes 
also about 100 million acres 
that need clearing, draining, ir- 
rigation, or other improvements. 
It does not include range, forest, 
and pasture land. 


“In other words,” Mr. Ander- 
son continued, “not counting our 
range and pasture, we have 
about three and a third acres of 
good cropland per person. If, as 
seems likely, sometimes in this 
twentieth century our popula- 
tion levels off at 160 or 170 mil- 
lions, we shall then have about 
two and three-quarters acres of 
cropland per person in the 
United States. 

“With our increasing yields 
per acre, plus the 475 million 
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acres of range and pasture, this 
is enough land to provide our 
people with the best diet any 
nation has ever enjoyed—on one 
condition—that we keep it safe 
from erosion and depletion.” 


How Mr. Burch can square the 
testimony of the Secretary with 
his prediction that the Ameri- 
can level of living has but a 
short existence ahead is incom- 
prehensible. 


We have been, and are, in the 
midst of an agricultural revolu- 
tion. This is evident from the 
war and postwar record. With 
fewer farms than before the 
war, with a 10 per cent decline 
in the number of farm work- 
ers, with too little new machin- 
ery, with a scarcity of supplies, 
materials, and equipment, farm- 
ers nevertheless stepped up pro- 
duction more than _ one-third 
during the war. 


In the last 40 years produc- 
tivity of agricultural workers 
has doubled. This is due to 
many factors. Constant re- 
search in new crop varieties, 
such as hybrid corn, is an ex- 
ample. During the war, half 
a century of research paid off. 
On the same land and with the 
same effort that used to produce 
only four ears of corn, farmers, 
using hybrid seed, grew five and 
six ears. 

Better farming practices have 
increased yields. We have ap- 
plied the principle of selective 
service to the land, using every 
acre for the purpose best suited 
to it. We have made more liber- 
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al applications of fertilizer, lime, 
and superphosphate. pre- 
sent only a small proportion of 
all farm land is covered by com- 
plete soil and water conserva- 
tion treatment. On these acres 
yields have increased an aver- 
age of at least 20 percent. 
Add it all up and the total is 
a tremendous increase in the 
ability of American agriculture 
to produce food and fibre. One 
estimate of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture Economics had it that 
by the early 1950’s we could, if 
necessary, have fed about two 
and a half times as many per- 
sons as we actually did feed in 
1943. This, of course, would 
have been under an all-out ef- 


concentration on food produc- 
tion at the expense of certain 
other farm commodities. But it 
does reveal the enormous capac- 
ity our modern agricultural 
plant possesses. 

Only one thing is necessary 
to assure continued food produc- 
tion in the United States ade- 
quate to any conceivable de- 
mand. That one thing is not a 
ceiling on population, not a ban 
on babies, not a bar to immigra- 
tion. It is reasonable care of 
the land endowment that God 
gave America. 

Let no Neo-Malthusian say 
our nation has too many mouths 
to feed. We have only to feed 
and guard our soil, and our soil 


fort; it would have entailed will continue to feed and guard 
changes in eating habits and _ us. 


Feminine Wreckage 


In February, 1944, there were 4,200,000 married women 
living with their husbands, according to results of a sample 
survey shown in a Census Bureau release. 
that the figure todays stands at 4% million. 

False ideas on woman entail an erroneous conception of 
the family, and ofall of society. Amongst the urgent tasks 
imposing themselves upon the attention of the moralist and the 
sociologist, one of the most pressing is to bring out in its full 
light, the great heights of moral and physical beauty, of spir- 
itual life and of human dignity that woman attains when she 
accepts her feminine vocation.—Rene Biot, “La Nature Fem- 


inine” in Le Corps et ’PAme, 


It is estimated 


In an article on contraception in a recent issue of The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Dr. J. C. Rubin 
discusses a study which he made, and concludes with this sen- 
tence: “I have seen few women who can conceive at will follow- 
ing the use of contraception. They are the exceptions.” 
general tenor of the article is that contraception leads to 


sterility. 
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Marian Sullivan 


AJEABLY always the person 

introducing me adds, “Mar- 
ian has six children.” Jaws drop 
as if my friend had_ re- 
marked, “She is the mother of a 
two-headed calf.” The opening 
line in the conversation that 
follows will be 99 times out of 
100, “How in the world do you 
manage?” 

Secretly I know they are 
thinking that I must be a first 
cousin to the Jukes or Kalli- 
kaks or I wouldn’t be stupid 
enough to bring so many young 
ones into the world. Not in 
present-day America where the 
average family is slightly over 
three persons—husband, wife, 
one child! You are considered 
selfish if you have only one, 
quite proper if you have two or 
possibly three. Anything over 
that number isn’t quite nice. 
Rather like rabbits you know! 

Unfortunately this opinion is 
not limited to people outside the 
Church. Despite the vigorous 
protests of the clergy against 
birth control, I find our family 
practically unique even in a 
large city parish. Only half a 
dozen other families are as 
large. 

Catholics who wouldn’t dream 
of eating meat on Friday or 
missing Mass on Sunday have 
told me quite openly that they 
do not consider it a matter of 
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Parenthood 


Mother of six says 
God knows best 


confession if they practice birth 


control. They salve their con- 
science by saying, “Almost 
everyone does it. Surely we 


won’t all go to hell.” It’s a 
chance I’d rather not take! 

It is not easy to hold to moral 
principles in the face of almost 
overwhelming criticism, but the 
joys of a large and loving fam- 
ily are compensation enough for 
the world’s adverse attitude. 

The usual reasons given by 
Catholics for refusing to have 
more children are “We can’t 
afford another baby,” or “My 


health won’t permit it.” Let’s 
examine this reasoning. 
Our family income is just 


average and we have managed 
to have six children in ten years 
without resorting to a “loan 
shark” yet. Hospitalization and 
surgical benefit plans are now 
available to almost everyone. 
The cost is about four dollars 
a month and covers the whole 
family. Fees for doctor and hos- 
pital come to about $250 for 
each child. The hospitalization 
benefit will cover a little more 
than half, 

I have always had a first 
class obstetrician, and gone to a 
leading hospital. Don’t let stor- 
ies about fantastic doctors’ fees 
deter you from having a baby. 
Doctors are human and scale 
their fees to your income. I 
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have never paid more than $100. 

“But,” they say, “it isn’t the 
original cost; it’s the upkeep.” 
True, prices today are fantasti- 
cally high, but it actually 
doesn’t cost a great deal more 
to feed and clothe a large family 
than a small one. Hamburger 
stretches farther than steak, 
and children like it better. 


Clothes, except shoes, can be 
handed down. Our baby is wear- 
ing dresses first worn by her 
ten-year-old sister, and they are 
really nicer than the new ones 
which can be bought today. 


Housing is no more a prob- 
lem for a family with ten chil- 
dren than for one with just two. 
Landlords, a peculiar species, 
just say arbitrarily, “No chil- 
dren.” (They, like Adam, must 
have come into the world grown 
men.) So you solve that little 
problem by buying a large, older 
house. Our cities are filled with 
them, and as they are too big for 
the “average family,” they can 
usually be purchased for a price 
comparable to that of a very 
small house and on_ better 
terms. 


“But feeding, clothing and 
housing children isn’t every- 
thing. You must educate them 
so that they will have their 
chance in the world.” Quite true; 
but grade and high schools are 
available to everyone, and cer- 
tainly our parochial schools are 
a Godsend in these United 
States where we are confront- 
ed in every paper and magazine 
with the teacher shortage and 


the tragically low standards in 
the public schools. We Catho- 
lics can be thankful that our 
children have available the high- 
est level of education in the 
whole world today. 


When the time for college 
comes, we hope to be able to 
assist our children in completing 
their education. We do feel, 
though, that it is a real stimu- 
lus to get the most out of what 
is offered if they help earn it 
themselves. Just as eight-year- 
old Johnny takes great pride in 
caring for his bicycle because he 
earned it himself by collecting 
and selling old papers, maga- 
zines, and used fat, so we feel 
that if he sweats a little to earn 
his college degree it will mean 
more to him. 


What of the health angle? I 
have discussed this with several 
obstetricians, and not one would 
say that he ever had a patient 
whom he knew would “die if she 
had a baby.” 


For the 
pregnancy often acts like a 
tonic. Appetite increases, ener- 
gy rises, and even the mental 
outlook changes. A nervous per- 
son is often amazed to find that 
small details which once upset 
her are now regarded with pla- 
cidity. 

The joys of a large family are 
multiple. At no time is this 
more apparent than at holiday 
seasons. Christmas is truly a 
day of happiness with the older 
children preparing secret pres- 
ents ahead of time, helping to 


ordinary person, 
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set up the creche, making 
countless cookies; while the 
younger ones reach a peak of ex- 
citement on Christmas morning 
when their eyes behold the tree 
gleaming with splendor and the 
toys beneath it. 

But even on ordinary days, 
there’s that moment when your 


downstairs for an extra good- 
night kiss and gives you the 
greatest accolade of all by say- 
ing, “You’re the best mother in 
the world and I love you.” Then 
I wouldn’t change places with 
any “planned parent” the 
whole world. We leave the 
“planning” to God. He knows 


seven-year-old sneaks back best. 


White House Conference On Family Planned 


Six national Catholic associations are among organizations 
which have joined in sponsoring a National Conference on 
Family Life to be held at the White House next May 6 to 8. 
The conference will conduct “searching inventory” of family 
problems and seek “a widely representative agreement on fu- 
ture voluntary action toward their solution,” the announcement 
states. 

The Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., director of the 
Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
Miss Mary Callahan, of Notre Dame College, Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the National Catholic Conference on Family Life, are on 
the technical advisory committee, as are Miss Jane Hoey, of the 
Social Security Board, Washington, and Ernest J. Bohn, director 
of the Cleveland Housing Authority. 

Catholic members of the board of directors are Mrs. Saidie 
Orr Dunbar, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. James McDonnell, New York 
City; Philip Murray, C.I.0. president; and Paul D. Williams, of 
the Southern Regional Council, Inc., Richmond. 

Catholic organizations participating are the N.C.W.C. 
Family Life Bureau, The National Catholic Conference on 
Family Life, the National Catholic Educational Association, the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, the National Council 
of Catholic Nurses of the United States of America, and the 
National Council of Catholic Women. 


Epitaph in the churchyard of Kilmurry, County Clare: 
This stone was raised by Sarah’s lord, 
Not Sarah’s virtues to record— 
For they’re well known to all the town, 
But it was raised to keep her down. 
—Irish Digest. 


How Not To Grow Ugly! 


Tessie Two Face 


on double shift 
HERE I am again, still talking 
about “How Not To Grow 
Ugly!” It’s a negative ap- 
proach, but it seems to be get- 
tig results. Just look at the 
smiles on your faces and the 
kindness in your eyes. Looks 
as if you have been living lives 
of brotherly—excuse me, I mean 
sisterly—love! Don’t tell me— 
let me guess—Hateful Hattie 
put the fear of a vinegar face 
in you! Well, all’s well that 
ends well—that’s once the nega- 
tive approach wasn’t a minus 
quantity! 

Thus encouraged, I’m going to 
tell you about Tessie Two Face! 
Here indeed is a pitiful case. A 
poor connection somewhere be- 
tween the brain and the facial 
muscles! I guess things like 
that do wear out if you over- 
load them with work, and Tessie 
surely made hers work a double 
shift—I mean that. literally! 
They don’t call her Tessie Two 
Face for nothing! 

“Hello there, my dear! I’m 
so glad to see you!” she would 
say. (Big smile, ear to ear 
like a slit in a pumpkin!) You 
would turn your back and the 
smile would turn upside down 
so quickly that Tessie’s jaws 
would ache from the shock of it! 
“Talk about the devil!” she 
would say—“I would have to run 
into her! Glad to see her, my 
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If I never see her again 
You 


eye! 
it will be too soon—etc.” 
get the idea. 


But remember now, all this 
has been going on for years, 
and, as I say, something has 
gone haywire from over-use! It 
would be funny if it weren’t so 
pathetic. Tessie meets you to- 
day and says: 


“Hello, dear! I’m so glad to 
see you!” and tries to 
make with a big gooey smile, 
but goes in reverse! The cor- 
ners of her mouth turn down 
and she glares at you—and the 
poor thing can’t help it! She 
makes more enemies and gets 
into more trouble that way, be- 
cause her facial expression gives 
the lie to her pleasant words. 
Then, when your back is turned, 
she says: 


“Talk about the devil, I would 
have to run into her! If I never 
see her again it will be too 
soon!” and she tries to frown, 
but her face won’t obey. Her 
mouth turns up at the corners 
in a big, gooey grin like a slit 
in a pumpin! But no one is 
around to see her pleasant ex- 
pression. It’s really too bad. 
It always works out the very 
worst way, but then—maybe it’s 
a kind of poetic justice. She’s 
used her poor face to two-face 
other people for so long, and 
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now it has rebelled and turned 
on her to give her similar treat- 
ment! 

Tessie Two Face! Poor, lone- 
ly old woman. No friends—no 
pleasure in life. Wherever she 
goes, whenever she tries to in- 
dulge in conversation, her face 
double-crosses her! There was 
a time when Tessie’s tactics 
seemed to be helping her to get 
along in the world. She was 
young and pretty then—like 
you—and folks didn’t catch on 
to her little tricks for awhile, 
but it didn’t take too long, and 
of course as usually happens, 
when her tricks began to fail 


she redoubled her efforts. | 
guess that was the straw that 
broke the camel’s back. The 
doctors have some big name for 
her affliction, but then they can 
make anything sound complicat- 
ed! 

Now, for goodness sakes, girls, 
if you’ve been playing Tessie 
Two Face on your friends cut 
it out before it starts telling on 
you! Remember, Tessie not 
only has an unfilled stocking on 
Christmas morning, but nobody’s 
socks to darn all year—and 
that’s not good when it means 
no husband for a girl who want- 
ed one! 


Mother Talks To Mothers 


Katherine Neuhaus Haffner 


OME mothers do not seem to 
realize what a potential force 
for good they have at their fin- 
gertips. Some of them bemoan 
the fact that they are “just 
mothers” and shift their respon- 
sibility for the religious guar- 
dianship of their children en- 
tirely to the Church. They say: 
“Oh, it isn’t necessary for me 
to teach religion to my children. 
I send them to a Catholic school 
and they teach them all they 
need to know. That is what the 
priests and sisters are for.” 
This is the wrong attitude be- 
cause we mothers must live the 
kind of lives the school teaches 
about and by example and direc- 
tion bear out the good points of 


Win the confidence 
of your children 


the instruction the children re- 
ceive in school. 

The most ordinary mother has 
a most rare chance of seeing into 
children’s hearts (if she will 
take the time to look there); a 
much better chance than the 
most kindly and learned priest 
or teacher. Mother is with the 
child in the mellow times of the 
day; as in the evening after a 
good dinner and at bedtime when 
troubled hearts most naturally 
open to a willing ear. 

Conversation in the home has 
almost become a lost art but chil- 
dren will talk if they are drawn 
out at home and have their 
opinions listened to and discuss- 
ed as though they were real in- 
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dividuals instead of babbling in- 
fants. They will talk if given 
a chance and it is surprising how 
much they can teach you. In- 
stead of wailing, “My children 
never tell me anything!”—talk 
with them and they will open 
their hearts like flowers unfold- 
ing after a summer shower. 

In the matter of morals, boys 
need help from their mothers as 
well as girls and teaching boys 
to respect Holy Purity carries 
some weight when it is given by 
the very mothers they have lov- 
ed and been taught to respect 
since infancy. 

When teen-age sons. and 
daughters realize that you are 
not speaking theoretically but 
that you have faced and been 
forced to solve the same kinds 
of problems they are confront- 
ing, they will listen with a new 
kind of respect instead of say- 
ing, “Oh, things were different 
when you were young!” Instead 
of accusing and_ suspecting 
youngsters of wrongdoing, teach 
them right from wrong and then 
trust them. Contrary to the 
popular belief that children think 
they “know it all,” they are often 
confused and bewildered and are 
eager for kind and tolerant gui- 
dance. 

It is not enough to preach to 
children that they must be good. 
When they once believe that 
maintaining Holy Purity is for 
their protection and future hap- 
piness in this world as well as 
in eternity, they will guard it 
carefully. If this is done 
thoughtfully and wisely a child 


will soon come to know that he 
has an understanding mother. 


- Instead of setting herself up 
on a pedestal as a paragon of 
wisdom and infallibility, it is 
much wiser for the mother to act 
the role of guide and confidant. 
This gives the child a much bet- 
ter feeling of security and ful- 
fills the mother’s destiny as well, 
because her children then find 
her a real individual in her own 
right. Personal success and hap- 
piness in life come only in the 
knowledge of our usefulness to 
others, and the mother of chil- 
dren has this opportunity in 
her own home at all times. She 
need not look elsewhere for it. 


How can we mothers who have 
given life itself to these little 
ones, fed them carefully as in- 
fants, protected them from harm 
as small children and comforted 
and nursed them when they were 
sick, sit back in smug complac- 
ency when they are adolescents 
and let their minds and souls 
grow in just any haphazard fas- 
hion? We can’t afford to be part 
time mothers. We must have the 
courage and farsightedness to 
face all of our problems and 
must ask help from Him who is 
the source of all wisdom in the 
greatest and most worthy career 
a woman can espouse: that of 
being a real mother. 


The greatest joy a mother can 
find is in one day discovering 
that her daughters are as good 
as they are beautiful and her 
sons as pure in heart as they are 
stalwart. 


: 
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Family Mass 


R. F. Cissell 


FYER take three or four small 
fry to Mass in a large city 
parish? It ean be done, but 
chances are you won’t remem- 
ber the sermon. The trouble is 
not so much the children, but 
that the parents must be con- 
stantly on edge to keep them 
from disturbing the predomi- 
nantly adult congregation. This 
is no argument for letting a 
small customer have complete 
run of several pews, but we 
should recognize that children 
cannot be made to conform ab- 
solutely to adult patterns. 

Out of the half dozen Masses 
in the city parish, there is often 
none that is definitely the fam- 
ily Mass—one to which family 
groups are specifically invited 
and at which they can feel at 
ease because there are many 
families present. In the small 
town and country parishes with 
one or two Masses families na- 
turally go together, and the in- 
evitable chatter of babies too 
young to silence is accepted as 
normal. Not so in the city. 
There families split up for 
Mass, as they do for everything 
else, and they will do so until 
there is a Mass especially for 
them. 

Nor is the so-called Children’s 
Mass satisfactory answer, 
herding as it does the school- 
age children down front away 
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Taking the small 
fry to church 


from parents and younger broth- 
ers and sisters. There go the 
front pews which should contain 
entire family groups with the 
tots close enough to the altar to 
maintain interest in what is go- 
ing on. No wonder that a three- 
year-old, two pews from the door 
and half a block from the altar, 
must create his own entertain- 
ment. 

Put a couple of such citizens 
in front of a serious missal read- 
er and he will lag even farther 
than usual behind the priest. It 
is hard enough to locate the 
“Second Post-communion, ‘May 
the gift .. .’, page 828, third at 
the choice of the priest, pages 
1494-1501.” Put some penny 
droppers and loud whisperers in 
the vicinity and even a devout 
soul can be pardoned some stern 
and meaningful looks. That is, 
unless he happens to have come 
to the Family Mass, when a lit- 
tle junior activity is to be ex- 
pected. Whether imaginary or 
not, a large family cannot help 
sensing social disapproval at 
Mass, just as in wholly secular 
activities. Otherwise, what is 
the explanation of the few fam- 
ily groups at Mass in these 
times when it is so important 
that families resume the prac- 
tice of doing things together? 

If it be possible to restore an 
integrated family life in the 
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cities, the Mass is the logical 
starting point. Every parish is 
already required to have one of 
the Sunday Masses for the peo- 
ple of the parish. In most par- 
ishes the time—even the exis- 
tence of this people’s Mass is 
probably not known to the con- 
gregation. Could not this be 
made the Family Mass at the 
same hour each week? And in 
setting a time the realities of 
family life should be considered. 
Around nine o’clock would be 
fine, giving a family time to get 
ready and also be home in time 
to prepare dinner. 

Aside from getting families 
to Mass together, the Family 
Mass would provide a congrega- 
tion to which could be given 
specific talks on enriching Cath- 
olie family life. Families could 
be told how to weave the rich 
liturgy of the Church into their 
yearly and daily group life. How 


many city families observe their 
saints’ days, or have a family 
litany to make patron saints 
seem like real personalities on 
whom children can model their 
lives? How many know about 
the sacramentals through which 
members of families can obtain 
grace? 

Some of the Family Mass 
talks might be based on some 
easy-to-read pamphlet on Cath- 
olic family life such as Therese 
Mueller’s Family Life in Christ. 
This inexpensive booklet, pub- 
lished by the Liturgical Press, 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, should be in every 
family library. Home study of 
such pamphlets with some of the 
suggestions expanded at the 
Family Mass’ by the pastor 
might be a first step toward a 
general co-ordination of parish 
family life with the liturgy of 
the church. 


Warms Hearts--Illuminates Minds 


There is an atmosphere of serenity and peace, which en- 
velops man and wife at every moment of their life together, 
elevates and educates them. The healthy community normally 
draws its members up to higher things. This is what makes 
men understand what a “home” (foyer, hearth) is, that is to 
say, a flame which warms the hearts and illuminates the minds, 
a flame which makes its heat felt and which lights up the 
whole room: it is the family environment which experiences its 
influence. 

Persons, strong in their family experience, will strive to 
extend to other human beings some of the benefits produced by 
this flame. They wil] try to make their own home life radiate 
around them. Here again one can see that the family is the 
starting-point for every social group, the source of social 
mindedness. The family creates the social climate.—Abbe 
Kothen, Marriage—The Great Mystery. Trans. E. J. Ross. 
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F for a day, by some Alice-In- 

Wonderland magic, parents 
could become children and go 
through the regular daily rou- 
tine provided for their own chil- 
dren, the results would be more 
breath-taking than news of the 
atomic bomb. 

Upped from bed at six or sev- 
en, according to their respective 
ages, night clothes exchanged 
for bath-robe and slippers; 
whisked into the bathroom; out 
again; orange-juiced; spooned 
brimful of cereal, bacon and egg, 
sluced with a cup of milk; bath- 
room again, put in play-pen 
while the nursery is set to 
rights; dressed for morning out- 
ing, finally wheeled in the car- 
riage to the playground. 

Arrived, if the child is per- 
mitted to leave the carriage at 
all he plays under a constant bar- 
rage of admonitions, most of 
them fear inspired: Fear lest 
he fall and get hurt; fear that 
he exercise too strenuously; fear 
that he will fight with other 
children. Led by the hand he 
is promenaded up and down get- 
ting his exercise, while the very 
soul of him cries out to run 
and shout to free the pent up 
energy clamoring for release. 
But the little fellow knows it is 
no use to protest. Grown-ups 


are much larger and stronger 
than he. 


If You Were Your Child 


You'd want to live 
your own life too 


Home for lunch and nap. Then 
dressed for the afternoon out- 
ing, when the morning proce- 
dure is again duplicated. Home 
at five. If there are no visitors, 
he is bathed, fed, has his play- 
time in the nursery with his 
toys, again under adult supervi- 
sion. And at last put to bed. 

If, as is often the case, a 
friend of the family, or a fond 
relative is there when he is 
brought home, the child is ask- 
ed to greet the visitor. If he 
does this nicely, he is often 
grabbed and hugged until 
breathless, and kissed against 
his will, halitosis or not. 

Then mother insists that he 
perform like a trained monkey. 
“Do this, show them how you 
can do it,” et cetera, et cetera. 

The child rebels. He has no 
moment of peace while the vis- 
itor remains. Mother becomes 
flustered. She wants him to be 
smarter than other children his 
age. He is too, she is sure of 
that: it is just stubbornness 
that makes him behave so. She 
wants him to be a tractable 
show-off. When he refuses, she 
decides he is a bad child. 

No child is born a bad child. 
If he becomes so, it is because 
of associations with adults too 
busy or too careless to realize 
that children are human beings 
too; and that it takes time and 
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effort to teach them. The little 
fellow hasn’t been long in this 
country; he needs help to learn 
the rules and customs of the so- 
ciety in which he must live. 

As it is clearly impossible for 
parents to recapture their child- 
hood a la Alice-In-Wonderland, 
they may try the simple 
method of turning back the 
pages of the book-of-memory to 
their own childhood, and com- 
pare the freedom of their child- 
hood to their own child’s very 
restricted existence. 

If the parents were fortunate 
enough, as most were, to be 
members of quite a large fam- 
ily group they learned natur- 
ally the give-and-take of life; 
to solve the elementary prob- 
lems that loom so large and so 
frightening on the horizon of 
today’s more sheltered children. 

From the time they were old 
enough to walk, they began to 
fit in. They learned in minia- 
ture the tasks that would be re- 
quired of them in adulthood. 

Mother—when she was a little 
girl with her small broom and 
tiny dustpan whisked away 
at imaginary dust, helping her 


mother. Later she sewed for 
her dolly in straggly, uneven 
stitches. And when dolly came 


down with the measles she was 
a faithful nurse. Later she 
washed dishes, but also she had 
with’ the other children a won- 
derful playhouse in the grove. 
True the partitions were sticks 
laid flat on the ground, the table 
an overturned orange-crate, the 
table cloth large leaves, the 


dishes cracked and broken china 
that mother had discarded, the 
food mud pies baked hard in 
the sun. But a vivid imagina- 
tion quickly transformed them 
into the finest of menus. 


In turn Father trailed after 
his father, carrying the hammer, 
handing nails, riding horseback 
in front, learning to hold the 
reins clumsily in his small hands. 
Later he grew large enough to 
fill the woodbox, for which he 
got cookies fresh and warm from 
the oven. He fed and watered 
the chickens; he sat on a high 
stool hunched over the kitchen 
table and watched mother as she 
expertly dressed the chicken for 
Sunday’s dinner. If by mistake 
a laying hen had been killed, 
there was a fascinating number 
of eggs in all stages of develop- 
ment for him to see. He learn- 
ed the names of all the interest- 
ing parts in the fowl’s interior. 


Yesterday’s children played 
hard, developing both muscles 
and skill. They learned by trial 
and error. They got hurt. 
Mother bandaged the hurt, and 
the accompanying kiss helped to . 


make it well. 


These and many other things 
helped lay the foundation of 
character that stood those chil- 
dren of yesterday in good stead 
when they took their places in 
adult society. 

Something vital has been lost 
in the process of today’s child’s 
home life; just as orange juice 
must be added to his diet to re- 
place vitamins lacking in pro- 
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cessed food, vital elements lost 
in the process of changed stand- 
ards of living must be supplied. 

Material things are not the 
answer, nor entertainment. The 
fact seems to be entirely disre- 
garded that the child of today 
has the same instincts, the 
same elementary urge, that his 
parents had before him and all 
children have had since chil- 
dren first began. Moderniza- 
tion has not changed those in- 
stincts. There are many ways 
to substitute the elements in a 
child’s routine that insure a 
zest for living and a normal, 
healthy, happy balance. 

Life is boresome for chil- 
dren whose every movement is 
sealed to adult thinking. A 
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child’s wants are simple. He 
wants to believe in his parents, 
Parents love their children, and 
want more than anything in the 
world to have them become the 
splendid men and women they 
have visioned. 

Once parents see the true pic- 
ture, their children will not be- 
come problem children. Juve- 
nile delinquency will not be the 
national disgrace it now is—but 
be put where it belongs at an 
all-time low. 

If for one day parents became 
children and were forced to go 
through the regular daily rou- 
tine provided for their own 
children the present day assem- 
bly-line methods would be ex- 
changed for common sense. 


War Changes Things 


Population shifts since 1940 give a picture of what wartime 
changes have done to the country. 
Total population has increased from 131,954,000 to 143,393,- 


000. 


Population growth has been largest on the West Coast, in 


New England and in the Great Lakes industrial area. 


These 


areas were stimulated by war plants and orders, and appear 

destined to hold their gains and, perhaps, add to them. 
Population losses have occurred since 1940 in farm areas 

of North Central States, Mountain States, and States in the 


Southeast and the Southwest. 


Farm population, in fact, dropped from 30,369,000 to 27,550,- 
000. That is a drop of 8.9 per cent against a population gain 


since 1940 of 8.7 per cent. 


The number of persons 5 to 17 years old (the ages of ele- 


mentary and high school attendance) in the United States on 
July 1, 1945, was 28,871,000 according to the federal census. 
This represented a decrease of 2.99% over the figures for 1940. 


Theyre Growing Up—IV 


So father and mother and 
the pastor talk it over 


" THINK, Father Tom, that 
from our past discussions I 
see clearly the false grounds on 
which some today try to justify 
moral lapses in the field of sex. 
I must say it is very difficult to 
see how anyone who has really 
reasoned matters out and, more 
so, anyone with the slightest 
jnowledge of the Scripture can 
conceivably justify these lapses. 
So far, of course, as those are 
concerned who simply go ahead 
and act—that is, who do not 
even try to justify themselves— 
there seems little that can be 
said. Moral obligation simply 
means nothing to them. They 
ofend with eyes wide open.” 
“That sums matters up pretty 
much as I see them, Jim. I 
might add, however, that aside 
from the words of the Scrip- 
tures, there are also the centu- 
ries of Christian tradition. 
These moral wrongs that are 
calmly accepted today have al- 
ways been considered sinful 
among Christian peoples. Well 
might the highly destructive 
case of birth control again serve 
as an example here. Thus, the 
great bishop of Hippo, St. Au- 
custine, wrote as early as the 
fourth century of the Christian 
era of this immora! practice, 
using the strongest condemna- 
tory language regarding it. Here 
is what he said: ‘Those who re- 
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sort to these (practices) al- 
though called by name of man 
and wife, are not really such; 
they retain no vestige of true 
matrimony, but falsely take on 
the honorable designation as a 
cloak for their criminal con- 
duct.’ ” 

“Those are pretty harsh 
words, aren’t they, Father 
Tom?” 

“Yes, that’s true, Jim. But 
even harsher ones follow regard- 
ing the practice in question in 
the same section of his writings. 
They certainly leave no room for 
doubt as to whether or not the 
Church condemned birth control 
in those early days of Christian- 
ity. Nor is there the slightest 
doubt about any other period. 

“However, that case just by 
way of example, Jim, to illus- 
trate the point of the traditional 
teaching of the Church. I am 
sure even the thought of such a 
practice has never entered the 
minds of your fine youngsters.” | 

“And I am certain you are 
right, Father. I suppose such 
matters as conduct in connection 
with dating, courtship — com- 
pany-keeping generally—are un- 
questionably of more immediate 
concern in their lives. Can you 
perhaps give me a steer or two 
regarding these? It strikes me 
that the association of the sexes 
is characterized by a _ certain 
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freedom and even laxity today 
that was not found before—cer- 
tainly not to the extent that it 
is at present.” 

“I suppose, Jim, you are par- 
ticularly interested in the moral 
aspects of the matter.” 


“Yes, particularly that. And, 
to be more specific, what, for 
example, of the practice so often 
heard of today—usually in a 
rather irresponsible and joking 
way—the practice of petting? 
The term is a fairly recent ad- 
dition to our vocabulary, and 
none too clearly defined. But it 
seems rather easy to surmise 
what is meant by it. Certainly 
as a rule some measure of physi- 
cal liberties seems implied.” 


“Yes, and it is, of course, par- 
ticularly the matter of physical 
liberties that makes it, from the 
moral viewpoint, so dangerous 
and readily harmful. It hardly 
is to say anything new to state 
that what may begin as roman- 
tic love can easily decay into 
lust and sin. And usually where 
it does so, the main factor is 
physical liberty, some form of 
physical contact. As one con- 
temporary writer has well put 
the matter: it is physical con- 
tact that more than aught else 
is the ‘steeply inclined plane 
down which love rapidly glides 
to the level of passion,’ and more 
than anything else ‘awakens and 
arouses the sleeping passions 
which once awakened and arous- 
ed are not easily lulled again 
into slumber.’ ” 

“Incidentally, Jim, the same 


writer has something to say 
about the morality of these 
physical liberties. Thus he first 
of all points out that some liber- 
ties are of their very nature ob- 
scene and as such always sinful. 
Then he goes on to say that 
others are not of their very na- 
ture obscene, and that in judg- 
ing their harmfulness and sin- 
fulness, the personal equation 
needs to be taken into account. 
But he adds: ‘The average major 
liberty that borders on outright 
impropriety leaves few unscath- 
ed. But as for minor liberties, 
what may leave one person or 
couple quite unscathed, may 
with another person or couple 
start a conflagration.’ ” 


“Do you suppose it is gener- 
ally known, Father Tom, that 
there is this difference as to 
what might be called the in- 
flammability of individuals? I 
understand, for instance, that 
the physical is generally much 
more to the fore in the case of 
the adolescent boy or young man 
than in the case of the adoles- 
cent girl or young woman. There 
are exceptions, of course.” 


“No, I do not feel it is well 
known. On the contrary, I have 
often thought that it was pre 
cisely a lack of this knowledge 
on the part of some very excel- 
lent young women that accounts 
for a certain carelessness ol 
their part that only too often 
ends in moral tragedy for them- 
selves, their consort, or both. 
Were they really aware of the 
more volatile or passionate na- 
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ture of their partners, they 
would unquestionably be more 
careful about such matters as 
dress and demeanor—yes, and 
still more so about drink and 
familiarities. About the last 
thing the type of girl I refer to 
would wish to do would be 
to lead her companion into even 
the least violation of the virtue 
of purity, or to become guilty of 
such violation herself. The re- 
sult of ignorance in such cases 
may only too readily. turn out to 
be anything but bliss.” 


“There are other types, too, I 
suppose, Father Tom—such as 
consider the old ideals of genu- 
ine modesty and decency defi- 
nitely outmoded?” 

“Unfortunately, 
right.” 


“And how about the boys, Fa- 
ther? Presumably the modern 
term ‘wolf’ is not to be applied 
to all of them by any means.” 


you are 


“No, indeed. Chivalry is not 
dead—nor decency. There are 
still with us great numbers of 
the highest types of young men, 
and, although generally speak- 
ing, they may have the harder 
battles to fight, they cultivate 
within themselves the finest 
sense of respect and reverence 
for true womanhood. But here 
again we must add, there are 
others.” 


“There are, Father. No one 
can deny there are characters 
around who show no evidence 
whatever of Christian upbring- 
_ing, or, for that matter, of even 


the ordinary good instincts a 
pagan might be expected to 
have. If one can at all believe 
the stories that go around, it 
would seem that to some of them 
at least a ‘date’ has just one 
meaning or purpose —to lead 
their companion astray. No in- 
formed upright girl would per- 
mit herself to be drawn into any 
relationship whatever with such 
a character. And all should be 
‘informed.’ ” 


“How bitterly many have to 
pay, Jim, who have not learned 
that lesson. They may conceiv- 
ably think they gain something 
by their association with such 
characters; but how often they 
learn to their keen regret that 
they have only lost by it. How 
often they are simply made 


tools, to be afterwards dis- 
carded.” 
“That last remark, Father 


Tom, reminds me of an incident 
recounted some time ago by a 
high-minded type of gentleman 
who was engaged in counselling 
students at a university. He 
told how, as the young men came 
to him to sound out his views 
on such matters as dating and 
courtship and the selection of a 
life-partner, he customarily put 
to them, among the various 
other questions, the following 
two: 1) ‘Do you approve of the 
freedom of the sexes that shows 
itself today in indiscriminate 
petting?’; 2) ‘Would you want 
one of the girls that lives ac- 
cording to that type of freedom 
to be the mother of your chil- 
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dren and the queen of your 
home?’ 


“The answers should be inter- 
esting, Jim.” 

“In the first case, Father, they 
were almost universally ‘yes’; in 
the second, quite as universally, 
‘no.’ And it should be added that 
in the latter case, the counsellor 
remarked: ‘Usually their admis- 
sion was accompanied by a deep 
blush.’ 


“I might add, somewhat along 
the same line, Father Tom, a 
view expressed recently by a 
woman who was writing for 
girls. She was far from correct 
in many of her views regarding 
sex morality. But she advised 
against petting rather definitely. 
And why? Not from any moral 
reasons. No, but for reasons of 
expediency. Here are her words: 
‘How nice and easy it must make 
things for the predatory male.’ 
Furthermore, she expressed 
wonderment that, as she put it, 
‘the clever modern girl ever let 
this get put over on her.’” 


“Just why she should wonder, 
Jim, is not so easy to see. Isn’t 
it her kind that helps lead the 
young astray? I think I recog- 
nize the instance to which you 
refer. Nothing seemed immoral 
according to the writer. It’s true 
she made it clear she wanted 
her own daughter to set some 
limits to her conduct.” 

“I guess that is ingrained in 
the very nature of parenthood, 
Father—to want at least their 
own to be morally decent. That 
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much decency seems left in all 
but the most hopelessly degener- 
ate.” 

“I quite agree, Jim. Further- 
more, I think that all but the 
most _ hopelessly degenerate, 
whether parents or not, look up 
in wholesome admiration and 
bow in honest reverence to those 
who remain incorruptibly pure. 
But why, in the face of all this, 
such carelessness—yes, why such 
utterly vicious teaching on the 
part of some? Why in the 
face of an apparent conspiracy 
against chastity do even some 
parents take attitudes that are 
certain to harm many young 
people?” 

“Not easy questions to an- 
swer, Father. Perhaps the kind- 
est answer one could give would 
be to say they are no longer 
alive, if they ever have been, to 
the prudence and caution that 
are so necessary in regard to 
these matters. And most as- 
suredly prudence and caution 
are necessary.” 

“Yes, they are, Jim—and de- 
termination too. And that is 
true even when there is no ques- 
tion of a ‘wolf,’ or the predatory 
type. Healthy and desirable as 
the attraction of the sexes is in 
itself and in view of its true 
purpose, it can not be gainsaid 
that it is nonetheless fraught 
with many and grave dangers. 
Particularly is this true today 
in view of the freedom with 
which the sexes associate.” 


“And I suppose other factors 


enter into the picture, too, today, 
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Father Tom—the isolation of 
the parked car, the anonymity 
of the big city—and as you indi- 
cated earlier, drink and fashions 
and demeanor. These, too, should 
prompt caution, I presume. It 
would seem very foolish to play 
with fire, particularly when such 
highly inflammable material is 
concerned,” 


“You are right, Jim. Even the 
Scriptures warn that he who 
loves danger shall perish there- 
in. It is easy to lose the cap- 
taincy of one’s soul, to permit 
the body to get control. Caution 
is very necessary. The teaching 
of the Church on avoidance of 
the occasion of sin is a very wise 
and practical one. Particularly 
do our young people today do 
well to take it to heart.” 

“Unfortunately, Father, there 
is much today that inculcates 
anything but caution—that, in 
fact, encourages the very con- 
trary. The movies are one ex- 
ample. And how much printed 
matter is there that does any- 
thing but preach prudence and 
caution. I am convinced that 
even some professional people in 
their routine activities encour- 
age moral recklessness. I recall, 
for example, attending a meet- 
ing of so-called marriage coun- 
sellors some time ago at which 
the question of the association 
of young men and women came 
in for considerable considera- 
tion. Particularly do the re- 
marks of one of them now come 
vividly to mind. He explained 
that young folks at times con- 
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sulted him about what he deem- 
ed proper, and what not, in 
company-keeping. Then he went 
on to describe in detail to the 
audience four distinct steps that 
he told these youngsters they 
could take and still stay on this 
side of the borderline of out- 
right impropriety. There is no 
question that instead of teaching 
young folks to be cautious, to 
avoid the occasion of sin, that 
man was doing the very con- 
trary. He was teaching them to 
trifle with temptation, to play 
with fire. It is dreadful to think 
how much harm one such indi- 
vidual can do in a lifetime to 
fine trusting young people.” 


“Naturally the attitude of this 
particular counsellor makes it a 
matter of gravest concern what 
the attitudes of other counsel- 
lors may be. Not so, Jim?” 


“That’s true, Father. Happily 
I can say that so far as the re- 
action of the audience was con- 
cerned, to what the speaker in 
question said, it was very un- 
favorable. One minister im- 
mediately arose and said: ‘I 
hope you are not suggesting we 
ministers — (there was a con- 
siderable number of them pres- 
ent)—do such a thing. I can 
tell you my parishoners would 
drive me out of town if I dared 
do so. What is more, I think 
they would be justified in doing 
just that.’” 

“I feel certain, Father Tom, 
that parents generally would feel 
the same way about it. And 
how much saner, not to say how 
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morals, would be the simple ad- 
vice to young folks: ‘Hands off. 


much more 


Physical liberties—call them 
petting or what you will—are 
dangerous. Don’t play with 
fire.’” 


“And how about this rule that 
I have often heard suggested 
Jim: ‘Nothing should be done 
by the boy or girl when in each 
other’s company that would 
make them feel ashamed should 
a third party unexpectedly ap- 
pear on the scene?’” 


“That’s a really safe rule. And 
there is no reason why it should 
not be observed. Love’s impulses 
lie near the surface. They re- 
veal the magnetism of person- 
ality and natures attuned to 
each other without any exploi- 
tation. There’s absolutely no 
need of running risks that 
might unwittingly or otherwise 
carry one overboard. Why then 
trifle with fire? Why play on 
the borderline of dangerous 
quicksands?” 


“It’s very heartening to hear 
you express such views, Jim. 
Your children are indeed blessed 
in the father they have—and not 
one whit less in their mother, 
too. And that’s not just a bou- 
quet.” 


“Thanks, Father. And we are 
all fortunate— young and old 
alike—in having Father Tom to 
steer us clear of the reef’s on 
the sea of life. Nor is that a 
bouquet.” 

“Well, it’s not Father Tom, 
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Jim. It’s God’s Church. Father 
Tom is but an instrument. | 
suppose it is good for both you 
and I to recall in these topsy- 
turvy days God’s promise that 
He would be with the Church to 
the end of time. It gives us the 
fullest assurance there is not the 
slightest danger of the steering 
wheel getting off balance. And 
it’s good for the youngsters to 
recall that too in these days 
when so many of the old funda- 
mentals are questioned. They 
will never go astray so long as 
they live close to the line of de- 
marcation between right and 
wrong laid down by Mother 
Church.” 


“No possible doubt about that, 
Father. And, furthermore, there 
are all the helps the Church con- 
stantly holds out to them. What 
would they do without them?” 


“Yes, Jim, what would they do 
without them?” 


“Perhaps it may strike you as 
strange, Father, but I never 
realized the tremendous _in- 
fluence the various doctrines and 
practices of the Church had in 
my own life as a child until I 
saw that influence at work in my 
cwn children. I was discussing 
this with Mary the other even- 
ing and she said the same thing. 
Incidentally, Mary seems to have 
an unusual grasp of her religion. 
She waxed quite eloquent as she 
recounted, somewhat as follows, 
sundry, influential items that 
had been a help to her as a 
child: ‘There were the cate- 
chism lessons, so definite and 
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clear, from the early years ofcial customs of the past fail 


childhood; there were the Sun- 
day sermons with their infor- 
mational and inspiritual con- 
tent; there were the sacraments, 
the Mass, a variety of devotions 
with the supernatural help that 
constantly flowed from them; 
there was the dignified example 
of the Sisters; there was the 
good reading material always at 
hand—a really spiritual litera- 
ture that stored the mind with 
ideals and inspired to noble con- 
duct; there was the great body 
of ideals that is the heritage of 
the Church—the ideals embodied 
in our Patron Saints, our Guar- 
dian Angel, the Blessed Mother 
of God, the Holy Familiy, the 
Man-God, Christ.’ ” 

“Yes, Jim, and these things 
will continue influencing your 
children, just as they did Mary 
and yourself—that, in spite of 
all the efforts of the world 
around us. They will serve as a 
powerful and unfailing bulwark, 
even should all the protective so- 


them. Let them heed the teach- 
ing of the Church, let them use 
faithfully her means of grace, 
and they’ll make the grade. Let 
me add again, Jim, they have a 
good home, a responsible father 
and mother. That’s a big thing 
—most important! As the Holy 
Father said some time ago, in 
addressing the young folks at 


the Marian Congress in To- 
ronto: ‘And oh, how much de- 
pends on the genuine active 


Catholicity in the home.’ ” 


“Thanks, Father. And thanks 
for all the help. I am deeply en- 
couraged. I remarked to Mary 
some time ago that I did not 
wish to become complacent about 
the children. And now let me 
add here unreservedly, I will not 
become complacent about them. 
Nor will Mary, I am sure.” 


“Then you can both look ahead 
with optimism come what may, 
Jim, as the children continue to 
grow up.” 


Why Quebec Hates 


Why did Quebec rate three major shrines, all marked by 
sensational cures—St. Joseph’s Oratory in Montreal, Our Lady’s 
shrine in Cap-de-Madeleine almost half way between Montreal 
and Quebec, and St. Anne de Beaupre’s? Our guess is: 

1. Quebee is famous for its devotion to family life. It 


has the largest families on the continent. 


St. Joseph, Our 


Lady, and St. Anne were the holiest parents the earth ever saw. 

2. Quebee is Catholic—and practical in its Catholicity. The 
people are validly baptized, have churches that put even our 
United States ones to shame in the number and beauty of great 
buildings, and the educational system is Catholic. 
are faithful to the sacraments—and to Christian marriage. 
loves Quehbee!—Monsignor Matthew Smith. 
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For the Children 
Jesus Hemains 


Rev. A. P. Schorsch, C.M. 
Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


WHEN Joseph, Mary, and 
Jesus came to the tents of 
the people of Nazareth, every 
one said, “God be with you” to 
them and they answered, “God 
bless you.” The man in whose 
tent they were to stay for the 
night welcomed them. Joseph 
took the blankets off the donkey 
and carried them inside the 
tent. Mary carefully spread 
them on the floor, one for Jesus, 
one for Joseph, and one for 
herself. Jesus helped her. Jo- 
seph put the bundle of food in 
the tent and prepared a place 
outside for the donkey to sleep. 


Next day very early, Joseph 
woke up Mary and Jesus. They 
washed and dressed and ate 
their breakfast. Then they 
joined the crowd of people who 
were gathered in an open place. 
While it was still dark, all 
started on their way back to 
Nazareth. 


Mary and Joseph walked with 
the older people. The donkey 
earried the bundle of food and 
the blankets. Jesus was not 
with them. Mary and Joseph 


thought that Jesus was with the 
young people. 

But Jesus did not begin the 
journey back to Nazareth with 
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In God's City 


To be read to 
the little tots 


the rest. He said to Himself, “I 
am now over twelve years old. I 
am grown-up. God My Father 
sent Me to the earth to save the 
world. I became a baby to save 
the world. I shall stay in Jerv- 
salem for a few days to pray in 
the temple and honor My Fath- 
er. Mary, My mother, and Jo- 
seph, who acts as a father to 
Me, know that I must do the 
work My Father gave Me to do. 
My work is to save the world, to 
open heaven to all men, to teach 
my people and all people what 
they must know and do to win 
heaven.” 


Jesus went to the temple and 
prayed. Many people passed by 
Him. Now and then some peo- 
ple would notice how well He 
was praying. He was thinking 
of God His Father and talking 
to Him. His mind was so much 
on God that He did not notice 
the people who were near Him 
or who walked by Him. 


A very learned and pious man 
saw how devoutly Jesus was 
praying. He stopped and watch- 
ed Jesus for a while, and then 
passed on. The next day he saw 
Jesus again and stopped. He 
wanted to talk to Jesus, but he 
passed on. 
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When this learned doctor of 
the law found Jesus all wrapt in 
prayer on the third day, he 
stopped and spoke to Jesus. 
“God be with you.” 


Jesus looked up and_ said, 
“God bless you and _ your 
friends.” 


The doctor turned around, 
and sure enough two of his best 
friends were standing behind 
him. They all felt very happy. 
Never before had a “God bless 
vou” filled them with so much 
joy. 

“This is the third day I have 
seen you praying in the temple,” 
continued the doctor. “You 
have been praying so well that 
you did not notice the people 
around you. Are you’ in 
trouble?” 

“No,” answered Jesus. “I am 
praying to God about the Sav- 
ior.” 

All three men looked at Him 
in surprise. They’ thought, 
“Could the young man be a 
prophet sent by God to tell the 
people about the Savior?” 

A little crowd began _ to 
gather about them. All were 
curious about what was going 
on. 


“When will the Savior come?” 
asked the doctor, taking Jesus by 
the arm and leading Him toward 
a bench against the wall. His 
two friends followed. There they 
sat down with Jesus in their 
midst. 

“God promised to send the 
Savior when we have no king 


of our own nation to rule us,” 
said one of the other doctors or 
learned teachers. “We have no 
king now. The Romans rule us. 
So it is now time for the Savior 
to come. When will He come?” 


“He is already here,” Jesus 
replied. 


The three doctors leaned to- 
ward Jesus and looked at Him. 
The crowd which by this time 
was quite large moved closer to 
hear better. 


“Will the Savior drive the 
Romans from our country?” 
asked the third and youngest 
doctor excitedly. 

“Has not God promised that 
the Savior will be the Prince of 
peace?” questioned Jesus quiet- 
ly. “How can He be a warrior at 
the same time?” 

The three doctors did not 
know what to say. The crowd 
was becoming excited. 

Finally, the first doctor spoke. 
“But has not God also promised 
that the Savior will be a King 
and that He will deliver His 
people?” 

“Yes,” replied Jesus. “The 
Savior will deliver His people 
and all peoples from their sins. 
He will rule on the throne of 
David forever. But His king- 
dom is a heavenly kingdom.” 

While He was speaking, Mary 
and Joseph came into the temple. 
When they had started back to 
Nazareth, they thought that 


Jesus was with the young men. 
But when in the afternoon of 
the first day He did not come 
back, they became very anxious. 
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They looked for Him among the 
people who were with them, but 
could not find Him. So they 
went back to Jerusalem to seek 
Him there. On the third day 
they found Him in the temple. 

How glad Mary and Joseph 
were when they saw Jesus! 
They heard Him speak His last 
words in answering the ques- 
tion of the doctor. They were 
so excited. Mary asked, “Son, 
why did You leave us? We have 
been trying to find You for 
three days.” 

Jesus looked at His mother 
lovingly. “Did you not know 
that I must be about My Fath- 
er’s business, that I must do the 
work of My Father?” Jesus 
wished to remind Mary and Jo- 
seph that He was born into the 
world to be the Savior of all 
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peoples. Since He was now 
grown-up, He must think about 
doing this work of saving the 
world, of opening heaven to the 
world. He put His arms about 
His mother and kissed her, and 
also Joseph. Then He turned to 
the learned men with whom He 
had talked and said, “God be 
with you.” 

They all answered, “God bless 
you.” As Jesus left with Mary 
and Joseph they all exclaimed, 
“What a wonderful boy!” But 
one of them added, “But I can- 
not see how He can be right. He 
must be wrong.” 

Then the first doctor mused, 
“T wonder. Maybe that is what 
God means in His books. Per- 
haps God will send this boy to 
tell us when the Savior will 
appear.” 


A surgeon, an architect, and a politician were arguing as 
to whose profession was the oldest. 

Said the surgeon: “Eve was made from Adam’s rib, and 
that surely was a surgical operation.” 

“Maybe,” said the architect, “but prior to that, order was 
created out of chaos, and that was an architectural job.” 

“But,” interrupted the politician, “somebody created the 


chaos first!” 


“Tell your boss I’ve come to see him,” growled the tall, 
broad-shouldered man to the slim little office boy. “My name 


is Williams.” 


The boy looked at the visitor with awe. “So you’re Mr. 
Williams,” he said. “How very awkward.” 

Williams: “What do you mean—awkward?” 

Office Boy: “I’ve got orders to throw you out.” 


Rastus: Lookie heah, Sambo, how come yo’ teach yo’ mule 
all dem tricks? I can’t teach my mule nothin’. 


Sambo: Dot’s easy. Yo’ has to know mo’ than the mute. 


Send for these 
Beautiful 


Catholic Art Calendars 


You will want several copies of this most outstanding Catholic 
Art Calendar for 1948! It is a beautiful calendar, 9% by 17 
inches in size, with strikingly attractive illustrations in full 
color—a month to a page—giving the holy days of obligation, 
the feast days, the fast days, ecclesiastical cycles, plus a full 
page of information you will refer to frequently. It is an in- 
dispensible daily guide and will prove practical and useful as 
well as beautiful. Prices: 35c each; three for $1.00; twelve for 
$3.50. Sent postpaid. 


Colorful Small Calendars 


You may have your. choice of designs, or assorted—“Christ 
Knocking At The Door” and “Walking On The Waters”’—of 
these illustrated small calendars, size 534 by 10 inches. The 
front illustration is in full color, mounted on an attractively 
bordered background, with calendar pad that indicates feast 
days, fast days, holy days of obligation. Place these calendars 
in several rooms of your home. Prices: 25c each; five for 
$1.00. Sent postpaid. 
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LISTEN! 
It's God's Word 


Here is a most interesting 
and helpful introduction to 
the New Testament that will 
help you become familiar 
with the proofs of the Cath- 
olic religion. It will deepen 
and strengthen your belief, as 
well as help you answer ob- 
jections against it. You will 


appreciate these comments on 
each of the 72 books compos- 
ing the Scriptures. Price 35c 
postpaid. 


Into A 
Man's World 


Here is a “stop and go guide 
for young women who are al- 


” 


ready in or going into busi- . 


ness life. The twenty-three 
talks are from the pen of a 
practical, experienced author 
and business woman — Miss 
Mary E. McGill, editor of 
Woman’s Interests in Our 
Sunday Visitor. Entertaining 
as well as informative, this 
work will interest all. Price 
$1.25 postpaid. 


A White 
Courtship 


You are shown the safe way 
to love and marriage through 
this pamphlet by Father John 
O’Brien. First published in 
The Family Digest, this ar- 
ticle has been widely quoted 
and reprinted. In pamphlet 
form, it is our answer to 
scores of requests for copies 
of this stimulating, instruc- 
tive, guiding article for young 
men and women. Price 2c 
postpaid. 


Parables 


So we can apply the lessons 
of the parables to our own 
lives, The Parables are pre- 
sented in a new light that 
considers our modern times, 
conditions and circumstances. 
Here is the imagination of 
fiction, the authenticity of 
truth! You will read and re- 
read this booklet, and pass it 
on to your friends. Price 35c 
postpaid. 


Order From: Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 


